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REMINDER! "The Technique of the Novel” in the inexpensive edition for writers, $2.00, is still available. Orders filled by return mail. 








HERE are two times in a writer's life when he shouldn't gamble in 

choosing a critic: when he can’t afford it and when he can. It's all right 
to take a chance on a job or a wife, but a literary adviser should be chosen 
with care. There are very, very few good critics. All that most “critics” 
have to offer is a “bargain,” but a bargain is a transaction in which each 
party thinks he has nicked the other. We, the Uzzells, have no tricky bar- 
gains. We know. and we think you know, that writers who haven't sold 
need skilled advisers and not agents or business managers. I myself have 
been both an agent and an editor in New York and I know all about selling 
to editors. When you are ready for an agent, I introduce you to one of the 
best, who will not charge you reading fees. 

If you’re in trouble with your writing, we say: try the Uzzells now and 
you'll have no regrets later. We assume you're intelligent, we don’t flatter. 
and we don’t want your money if you have no ability or don’t need our 
help. If you‘re good, we'll tell you so and do our best to help you to a first 
sale, knowing full well what a first sale means. If you need training, you'll 
receive it so that you may succeed later and consistently. We specialize 
with beginners. We believe that the story and novel writers. now in the 
money and nationally known, who had their beginnings with us, are 
convincing evidence of the soundness of our methods. 

Take, for example, the case of Nona Coxhead of Norwalk. Connecticut. 
Miss Coxhead came to us a few years ago still struggling for her first writing 
success, and we went to work. She studied hard, applied what she had 
learned, and now she is appearing consistently in book store windows and 


| in tables of contents in our best national magazines. Miss Coxhead’s fourth 
novel will be published in 1952, and her short stories are appearing in such 


magazines as Redbook and McCall's (one in the January issue). One of 
her stories appeared in a recent issue of Yale Review, one of America’s 
most distinguished magazines. 

In a letter just received, Miss Coxhead has this to say: “I am always 
grateful for the beginning tools you gave me, as well as for the 
encouragement to keep at it." 

If you wish to know more about Uzzell help, send for our free pamphlet. 
“Literary Services”, which discusses successful methods, critics and agents, 
and offers words of advice by now-famous writers who had their beginnings 
with us. Our fees for manuscript criticism: for a single story or article up to 
5,000 words an Editorial Appraisal (opinion on salability or not and why) 
| is $6, a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue penciling if necessary) $12. 
| For additional words one dollar per thousand. Novel rates on request. 
Fundamentals of Fiction course: $60. 





THOMAS H. UZZELL ° CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 


UZZBLL NOW AND NO REGRETS 
































The above represents the kind of greeting 
from a publisher to an author we like to send 


In the coming year we will mail thousands of such greetings to writers 
everywhere. 

Until you get your checks from us personally, please accept our best 
wishes for the coming year. 

All Fawcett magazines and book companies are entirely dependent 
upon and grateful to free lance writers. 


Included are: 
TODAY'S WOMAN GOLD MEDAL BOOKS 
TRUE, the man’s magazine FAWCETT BOOKS 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED THE FAWCETT COMICS 


TRUE CONFESSIONS 
MOTION PICTURE Pe , 
TRUE POLICE CASES =<. ad 


DARING DETECTIVE 
STARTLING DETECTIVE Editorial Director for 





FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 











Tas Warren’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 32, No. 2. Entered as second class matter, April 21. 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., USA’ 








You’re Welcome! 
Sir: 

I just received the December issue of 
Writer’s Dicest and I bend the knee very 
deeply to all on the staff of your magazine and 
to your readers who voted me Editor-of-the-Year. 

Haze L. Berce, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 

261 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Do You, Vinna? 
Sir: 

Don’t feel too bad about the criticism of the 
half-dressed woman on W. D.’s October cover. 
I bet those gals are just fat and jealous. I 
notice that the men had no fault to find with 
the cover. Nor did I, but I can understand Vinna 
Middleton’s attitude. It’s so cold in Oregon that 
she probably has to wear red flannels. 

L. Groves, 
1200 Elm, 
Harrisonville, Mo. 


Publisher Spivak Has Two Winners 
Sir: 

I don’t need to tell you how pleased and hon- 
ored I am to appear (along with the editors of 
our sister-mag Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine) 
in the list of runners-up for Editor-of-the-Year— 
and to have the alphabetical good luck, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, of leading all the rest. Two 
observations: 

(1) If editors of F@SF and EQMM make 
such a list, it is largely because of the liberal 
policy toward writers of our publisher Lawrence 
E. Spivak, the understanding cooperation of our 
general manager Joseph W. Ferman, and the 
intelligent hard work of our managing editor 
Robert P. Mills. 

(2) Just as the Queens are listed plurally, so 
the listing for F@SF should certainly have been 
Boucher & McComas. It’s largely a matter of 
chance who writes what letter and most letters 
that writers receive from either of us are the 
result of joint editorial conferences. 

Minor error: on p. 26 of the December issue, 
you misspelled my fellow-Berkeleyan Mark 
Schorer—one r. 

AnTHONY Boucuer, Co-Editor, 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
2643 Dana Street, 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 





Dear Friends: 


word stories. 








Modern Romances 


I want to tell you how grateful I am to all of you for 
voting me Editor of the Year in the Writer's Digest poll. 
It's given us all a tremendous lift here at Modern Romances, 
because we pride ourselves on having a forward-looking 
editorial board that's on the alert for top-notch stories. 


We like to seek out new writers to keep our stories fresh 
and timely, so we're running a $15,000 Story Contest right 
now. There are ten $1,000 prizes for manuscripts of 12,000 
to 20,000 words, and ten $500 prizes for 6,000 to 10,000 
Every story has a chance to sell at our reg- 
ular rates even if it doesn't win. 


to seeing your first-person stories before the deadline, 
Feb. 10. 


Cordially, 


I'll be looking forward 


Hazel L. Berge 
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GO CRASHING THRU IN ’52! 
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TRY 


FACTS — NOT CLAIM 


Just as many other clients of mine jumped the gun in ‘51, 








Ss! 


ou can come crashing 


through in ‘52. You can get in this picture too. What put over the authors who received 
1951 checks like those shown above? FACTS—NOT CLAIMS—concentrated selling power, 
not merely advice. You didn't make it in 1951? Maybe you went by the promises—not the 
record. What | did for MY clients is ON the record. 





ROUND UP—THE RECORD—1951: 
At this writing not all returns are 
in, but in 1951 more of my book 
authors, especially new book 
authors, crashed through to sensa- 
tional successes than in any pre- 
vious year. Among 1951 hits pub- 
lished or sold: $1,000 advance just 
arranged, without even an outline 
(Putnam). 2 best sellers, THE 
TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON (also sold as a play for a 
million dollar production) and 
INUK; Junior Literary Guild, Catholic Book Club, Executive 
Book Club, and Unicorn Book Club choices. $3,750 pocket 
size book advance (Bantam). Foreign rights sales to Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Australia, Denmark. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
I have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience ! 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 





What brought the kind of sales | have been telling 
you about for the past 20 years? A. L. F, SPONSOR- 
SHIP — ACTUALLY CUSTOM COLLABORATION, 
without a fancy name or a fancy price. In 1951 in 
addition to what you see above, one of my most 
satisfying SATURDAY EVENING POST sales brought 
$1,250 for a 5,000 word story; a long time client of 
mine had a $9,000 serial in COLLIER'S; | beat my 
own record and placed 4 BOOKS IN ONE DAY. | 
started a Connecticut client on writing assignments 
which will total $3,000 a month. 3 authors of mine are 
working on top slick magazine assignments. All these 
writers were pointed properly, they got the critical 
help they needed, they got the proper push and 
they made it. What's keeping YOU from trying to 
do what they did? CLAIMS? TRY FACTS FOR A 
CHANGE! 

WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did —- so that | can show 
ou the merketable materials in your own background, as 

did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town — which is why | have made sales of 
ey, writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 

UIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top ouffits, pius of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire com 

tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, ested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your + 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


| " 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds 
of mss to all kinds of markets including 
the top slicks. She has taught hundreds 
of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member 
of the Author’s Guild Council and Chair- 
man of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League of America. PAULINE 
BLOOM WORKSHOP is approved as a 
correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


In this course you master one technical 
point at a time, and use it immediately 
in the actual creation of a story. 
PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work 
not after the story is all written with the 
mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the structure of your story, 
but STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is 
planned and written. You correct your 
mistakes as you go along and YOU 
FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE WORK 
BEHIND YOU. 

This Is A Brand New Course 
Prepared Now, Based On Markets 
And Circumstances Which Exist Today 
CRITICISM SERVICE for completed 
mss and a special step-by-step WORK- 
IN-PROGRESS CRITICISM SERV- 
ICE for published writers and those who 
have had my courses at Town Hall, 
Brooklyn College, by mail or in my own 

workshop. 


Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 


For Writers 
767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 











Redbook To Publish Expose Articles 
Sir: 

Authors and agents, using as a guide the type 
of article which Redbook has published in great 
quantity, seem to have judged that in the non- 
fiction field we are interested almost exclusively 
in articles dealing with the marital, parental and 
household problems of young adults. Actually, in 
addressing Redbook to these young adults, it is 
our intent to serve them by dealing in a forth- 
right, constructive and outspoken manner with 
all the vital contemporary issues and problems 
which confront them. 

To this end we publish marriage-problem and 
social-integration articles—but in addition (and 
especially just at this time) we also want the 
expose type of story so presented as to indicate 
that the abuse vitally affects young people be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35. These reports 
should arouse readers and suggest constructive 
action. Two indispensable requirements for such 
an article are personal identification for young 
adults and an available solution. 

In recent issues Redbook has run several 
articles which illustrate this type of article, 
although obviously we do not invite further 
material on the same problems. Booton Hern- 
don’s “They’re Gouging Soldiers Again” (Febru- 
ary, 1951) and Carl B. Kaufmann’s “The Cure 
That Kills” (May, 1951) are excellent examples. 
Herndon’s piece dealt with the exhorbitant rents 
and prices charged servicemen and their families 
in towns near military installations; and Kauf- 
mann’s dealt with the increase in criminal abor- 
tions among young adults. Explicit solutions that 
are both concrete and workable are given in 
several recent articles. “Stop Maiming Athletes” 
by Stanley Frank (October, 1951) offers a defi- 
nite 10-point program to reduce the injury rate 
among high school athletes. The same type of 
presentation is used by Howard Whitman in “The 
Bootleggers Are Back’ (December, 1951) and 
William B. Hartley in “Are We Starving Our 
Clergy?” (November, 1951). 

In selecting expose topics, the element of dual 
appeal should not be overlooked. Redbook is 
anxious to present at least one article predomi- 
nantly interesting to men in every issue, and the 
expose, like the bootlegging and clergy pieces 
and the one on athletes, might well provide this 
interest. 

We are also in the market for short one and 
two-column features slanted toward young adults 
and designed to provide a change of pace with- 
out violence to the prevailing tone of topical 
coverage. Inspirational pieces and articles relat- 
ing to marriage are heavily represented on inven- 
tory and for the time being Redbook would prefer 
the more vital and timely type of thing. 

Joun B. Dansy, Articles Editor, 
Redbook, 

230 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 

















Bloom Fights Back 


Sir: 

The little brouhaha my piece, “Article Writer, 
Where Are You Going?,” raised seems to have a 
wholly economic basis. Can there be so few mag- 
azine article writers making between $8,000 and 
$30,000 a year? 

Before going into the figures let’s recall the 
basic qualifications I discussed: he or she must 
be a full-time article writer; must be writing for 
the top slicks; and must have been doing this for 
a few years—how else can we establish an “aver- 
age” income? Eliminate any one of those qualifi- 
cations and the figures automatically increase 
considerably. Eliminate any two of those qualifi- 
cations and you have a small convention. 

I’m quite aware that there are non-fiction 
writers who write for almost none of the top 
slicks who make fine livings. A Washington free 
lancer I met recently told me he averages 
$16,000 a year out of non-fiction for publica- 
tions I never heard of. 

One of the letter writers expressed almost in- 
credulous surprise that he is a “top” non-fiction 
writer automatically by making $8,000 or more 
a year. I think he’s a little ahead of himself. The 
top rungs of the top slick non-fiction ladder 
begin, I would say, at the $17,000 a year mark. 
And the men who have been averaging that 
figure for the past few years—from writing 
alone—are remarkably few. I said “4 or 5.” 
Well, there might be six but I’ll bet there aren’t 
seven. 

But the main point of my article was: the 
top slick article business is—right now—a healthy 
business. That fact isn’t arguable. 

Murray TEIGH BLoom, 
22 Ramsey Road, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Another Baltimore Market 
Sir: 

In gathering material for the “Washington- 
Baltimore Market Letter,’ we missed the trade 
publication Manufacturers Record. Will you in- 
sert the following information in the Dicest? 

Manufacturers Record, “The Southern 

Business Magazine,” is in the market for 

articles concerned with Southern industrial 

activity and expansions, including personal- 
ities. Paying 2c a word, the Record uses 

two manuscript lengths—one-pagers of 800 

words and two-pagers of 1,600 words, both 

with illustrations. No separate pay for pix. 

Payment is on publication. The magazine 

works six weeks ahead of publication date. 

Address all material to R. R. Harwood, Jr., 

managing editor, P. O. Box 746, Baltimore. 

RocEer SHELDON, 
6602 Powhatan St., 
Riverdale, Maryland. 





To authors, agents, everywhere, 
New writers who are willing, 

Get out that different manuscript 
And mail it right to Thrilling! 


WwW 
Greetings 


from 


THE THRILLING 
FICTION GROUP 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
10 East 40th St., New York 16 








ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Representative 
Complete Literary criticism 
Books, Screen stories, radio and television. 
Suggested revision and placement when approved. 
A service that pays in many ways 


1811 North Cherokee, Hollywood 28, California 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 











EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 














So long as magazines are pub- 
lished, there will be room for new 
writers; never does a year pass, 
without new names appearing in 
our pages. Thus, while we still 
love all the ‘'regulars'’, we like to 
make an especial greeting to 
those scribes who are yet to 
make their first sale to us. To all 


of you, our best wishes for 1952. 


a 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


241 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
18c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor cneractions and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services, 
NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 








JACK WOODFORD tells what 


every writer should | know 


Qne of America’s most successful something 
im; “5 to say about acne and publishing ¥ THE LOUD 
ut ERAR LE OF NEW ae frank, 
should rea ese tips from a selling 
very writer Bi. d. Th t f st-selli 
author will help Spamense' y . Floettore knows the 
TAmAs game.’ Upton Sinclair, Order THE LOUD LITERARY 
LAMAS OF YORK with a penny poss 
money. oun poemen $2. 50. plus postage. r send ch 
and we pay postage, Pifonay back wig 77 
Rot not delighted. Order now from Vantage Press, 280 W. 41 
New York 18. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information. 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 


50c per 1000 words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 











How One Writer Lives 
Sir: 


Through the Forum and W. D.’s articles for 
writers, there seems to run a thread of wonder 
about what the struggling writer should do to 
make a living while he’s learning to write. That 
question gave me a lot of trouble, too, until I 
found the perfect answer—fruit tramping. When 
the stories are going good, I work as little as 
necessary, and when stories are going bad, I 
work longer hours in the harvests. And I don’t 
know of another line of work in which a writer 
can get better material—rea] flesh and blood 
material—for his stories. 


I had two stories on fruit tramping in True 
Experience, besides five in True Confessions, 
dozens of shorts in True Romance, and some 
Western shorts. Now I’m working on a novel 
about fruit tramps. 


I have a wife and two kids—one goes to 
school. She starts in in Oregon during hop pick- 
ing. If the checks are rolling in, she then goes 
to school in northern California while I hunt 
deer, and later here in Arizona while I pick 
cotton. If the checks aren’t coming after hops, 
she goes to school in Idaho while I pick spuds. 
When the cotton is over, we go to California 
again for the early cherries, and on to Washing- 
ton for the same. My daughter finishes her 
school year at Milton-Freewater during pea 
harvest. 

E. A. Porter, 
290 Exiter St., 
Chandler, Arizona. 


® We don’t advocate that all beginning writers 
become fruit tramps, but Porter’s got the right 
idea, Every writer who is trying to establish him- 
self can find a job to support him which doesn’t 
ask too much of his time or creative energy.—Ed. 


Up To $70 For Cartoons 
Sir: 

Telebriefs, Ulinois Bell Telephone Company’s 
midget newspaper that goes to the company’s 
customers with their bills, is again buying tele- 
phone cartoons. The market here is different 
from last year, however. We’ll pay $35 on ap- 
proval for Illinois Bell rights only. 


Last year we bought Bell System rights at $50. 
This year, after we’ve bought a cartoon, the 
cartoonist can submit it to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. They'll pay up 
to $35 for cartoons accepted for use in Bell 
System employee magazines. Send cartoons to 

R. E. Bradstrum, Jr., 

Room 1601, 

208 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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First Sales For Nova Scotian 
Sir: 

Thanks to WriTER’s Dicsest, I have made my 
first two sales, an article to the Family Herald 
and a children’s story to Christian Home Life. 

If there are any writers in and around Truro 
interested in forming a writers’ club, I’d be de- 
lighted to hear from them. 

Groria Locan, 
Camden, Colchester County, 
Nova Scotia. 


Got The Woodford Touch? 
Sir: 

In the past two years we’ve been rather suc- 
cessful with 50,000 to 60,000-word novels written 
by Jack Woodford and a few others who’ve been 
able to turn out the sort of work he’s adept at. 

Right now we’d be happy to see the work of 
other authors who can let us have this sort of 
material. We’ll let your readers know our decision 
within a week after receiving their manuscripts. 
Our rates vary with the material received but 
we try to issue standard contracts. 

We'd like to see some droll stories come in; 
humor is an element we don’t get enough of. 

Davip Turner, 

Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 
480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New Cartoon Market 
Sir: 

We are interested in purchasing cartoons for 
our publication, Business Buyers’ Guide. This 
magazine consists of information about businesses 
and property for sale. Cartoons should be slanted 
toward the everyday happenings of the small 
businessman—the grocer, butcher, tailor, etc. 

Payment of $5 will be made for each cartoon 
accepted. No material will be returned unless 
return postage is sent. 

MicHAEL M. Fopor, President, 
Business Exchange Corporation, 
410i West Third St., 

Los Angeles 5, California. 


Why You Should File W. D. Articles 
Sir: 

Cheer for W. D. and thanks to the inspiring 
article by Esther M. Douty in the December, 
1949, issue! I thought it excellent at that time 
but didn’t feel I was good enough to whip up a 
personality piece. Then this fall I saw material 
for a piece of this kind in my own backyard— 
two bachelors with outstanding hobbies. I re- 
surrected the article, got inspired again, and 
my first personality piece was written and sold 
to Columbus Dispatch Magazine. 

CrarissA Peach SCHWEIKERT, 
Box 7, 
Rushville, Ohio. 


NOT ELEMENTARY, WATSON! 
x 4 





So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English 
—grammar, spelling, or punctuation. It is 
not a course which cuts a story up into a hun- 
dred pieces and expects you to assemble 
the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial 
requirements of the entire fiction field. It 
was devised solely as a method of helping 
you write your stories properly — for the 
markets which pay. We are not interested 
in art for art's sake, and neither are our stu- 
dents who, as a result, sell to magazines like 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST, The 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial markets 
like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the out- 
door markets, the pulp markets, and of 
course, the book publishers—{one book was 
a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 


SHORT-CUT HELP! 

It is a course based on TRIAL AND 
ERROR, the best known writing book in 
America. The book revolutionized old- 
fashioned thinking about the writing business. 
Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. 
The result is this course which has transformed 
the old academic methods of teaching writ- 
ing. If you are looking for practical help, a 
proved short cut to the well paying commer- 


cial marakets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

PE iehtccnn yon v secs shee visccesapicskusanpiciwaeetioanee 
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Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

















Best Wishes for *52 


to the writers and 
readers of 


Writer’s Digest 


from 


DOUBLEDAY 
and Company 





ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, oe ee SPANISH, GERMAN 


19 Ww. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 36 





MU 2-6390 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


















Old Bromide Makes Good 
Sir: 

In every writers’ magazine I saw the same re- 
frain—ideas are all around you. One day I read 
that statement once too often. I slammed the 
magazine down, picked up pencil and notebook, 
and said, “OK, so ideas are all around me. Let’s 
see about that.” 

I was sitting in the sun parlor of a city apart- 
ment and I saw around me—a day bed with 
mattress, blankets, pillow and spread. A broom- 
straw on the carpet. A glimpse of the telephone 
box outside the door, and of the piano in the 
living room. An electric heater in the corner, with 
cord and plug needing replacement. On the table, 
a package tied with string. Out the window, a 
couple of kids playing in the yard. 

I made a list of the things I saw. Finally I had 
three columns of objects. As I studied the list, 
subjects for articles began to occur to me. 

For example, mattresses. You could buy one 
for a little, you could spend a lot. There must be 
a difference. What was the difference? What did 
you get for the extra money? How could you be 
sure you were actually getting quality goods when 
you paid a high price? How should you take 
care of a good mattress after you bought it? 

I went over all my notes thoughtfully. The 
three columns expanded into pages. I finally sat 
down and wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Woman’s Page of The Christian Science Monitor. 
The letter went something like this: 

I think I could write something readable 
for your pages on these subjects. 

(I listed 18 topics.) 

The lengths would probably run from 
300 words to 1000. I am sending this letter 
in duplicate and would appreciate it if you 
would check any ideas which may appeal to 
you and return one copy to me. Stamped, 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

All copy would be subject to your ap- 
proval. But I shall greatly appreciate your 
guidance. 

The editor returned my list with nine of the 
18 subjects checked. I wrote and submitted the 
nine articles and she bought eight of them. Here 
are the titles copied out of my records: 

“Care and Repair of Electric Cords.” 700 
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words. As a boy I had worked for an electric 
light company. I knew how to put new plugs on 
electric cords. I knew that the cords should not 
be kinked, wetted or trampled, and that worn 
insulation is a danger signal. 

“Using the Telephone.” 975 words. I con- 
sulted the telephone company and got sugges- 
tions. 

“Helping the Young Pianist.” 860 words and 
2 drawings. A how-to-make-it piece on a gadget 
my father once made me so I could operate the 
pedals on the piano while my legs were still too 
short to reach them. 

“As the Aviator Sees.” 900 words and map. 
This was a piece suggesting that the kids go out 
and make a map of their yard and house, just 
for fun. 

“Knots for Household Use.” 620 words and 8 
photographs. This grew out of the package tied 
with string. Clove hitch for the clothesline, square 
knot for bundles, and so on. 

“Choice and Care of Mattresses.” 875 words. 
The classified telephone directory gave me names 
of concerns which renovate mattresses, and con- 
versation with them and with salesmen in retail 
stores did the rest. 


“Choosing a Broom.” 310 words, 
graphs. A shorty which brought me $8. 
“Tool Kit for the Summer Home.” 900 words. 
Just at the time I started this project people who 
had summer cottages were leaving town. It oc- 
curred to me that when they got up to the lake, 
some things around the cottage would need fixing 
up. The material for the article came from my 
own experience, with an assist from my father. 
Joun F. Hayes, 
5706 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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The Rest Of The Story 
Sir: 

I read with interest Ennen Reaves Hall’s article 
on writing for the Western love pulps since she 
was my roommate at the Oklahoma University 
Writers’ Course three seasons ago. But I think 
she gave the wrong impression when she said she 
sold her first story to the pulps. She failed to 
tell the reader of the thousands of words which 
preceded that story, words which netted her 
writing experience. I know of them because her 
teacher, Foster-Harris, is now mine. 

DorotHy BREEN, 
Medford, Oklahoma. 


We Could Have Told You! 
Sir: 

I have just sold my first article to a magazine! 
“Introduction to Astrology” was bought for the 
April-May, 1952, issue of True Astrology. I never 
thought that $20 could mear so much. 

GERTRUDE VALLIERE KING, 


Saratoga Road, 
No. 2, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Sold Articles ne Stories 
Thanks to N. I 


"Since getting my ositleabe from 
N. |. A., | have been receiving regu- 
lar monthly salaries from a weeki 
and city daily newspaper. Besides, 
have sold several short articles and 
feature stories. | have worked under 
great difficulties, as | have had the 
care of an invalid. Anyone who has 
an aptitude for writing ae do no 
better than to take the N. |. A. 
Course.—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, Box 
161, Arcadia, Louisiana. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘“‘germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk gf eo eg writing 1s 
done by so-called “‘unknowns.”? Not — do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters 
budgets household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism — a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan ‘reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 

“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all you can see ccastant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our free Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you —e, natural talent for writing. It will analyze 
our powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 





obligation. Simpl: ly mail the coupon below, t News- 
ea gr ed of America, One Park sony ew York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 

VETERANS: 


Course approved for Veterans’ Training 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation your 

Writing Aptitude Test and toda informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, January. 





will call. . . 7-A-592 





Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
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15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
ures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
tes on book- lengths. 
—author ‘‘Manuscript Technique"’ 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive Dalias 9, Texas 








A New Book on Writing 
by JACK WOODFORD 


important to say about writing aud publishing i THE LOUD 
Life Lf ‘Laws Or NEW TORK—a Ae ts 


lage frank, ou ken book 
should read. } ag from a -selling 
futhor vir at you immen esis, **Woodford knows the 
writicg 92 ys om ee Sinclair. ler THE LOUD LITERARY 
wi a penny pos ° no 

ae tay pe —- a. 32.50. Plus postage. Or send check 
order land we pay postage. ones back in 5 ya if 
not lighted. Order now ffom Vantage Press, 230 41 


+ Dept. D, New York 18. 








Sales 
Edwin Corle, Patron of Arts 
(Amer. Mercury) 
Max McMurray, The Far Bayou 
(Rinehart) 

REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by lea caning bg ag A recommended by editors of 

national magazin used thousands of su mecessful wri 

Let the P' GENIE farts ou ve with — untiess dramatic plot ts 

for the 8 rite what the editors 
vu share of the editors’ checks. Send today 

for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 

P. ©. Box 1008, Dept, D. Glendale, Calif. 








Unfair To W. D. Editors 
Sir: 

Congratulations to Grace Erringer for her 
gently sardonic comments on that endless series 
of articles from housewives with writing ambi- 
tions. Let’s have at least one article from a 
young business girl with the same ambitions. 
We've had an overdose of accounts by Mommas 
who can type with one hand and wash diapers 
with the other. 

June L. Cxarren, Secretary, 

Logan Writers Association, 

Logan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
© We plead not guilty to the charge that we 
run “an endless series of articles from housewives 
with writing ambitions.” A search through W. D. 
files discloses that Owenita Sanderlin’s article in 
the October, 1951, Digest was the first article 
of that type published since September, 1949 (the 
point at which we got tired searching through 
files). Unless, of course, Reader Clarren counts 
the innumerable articles on other subjects by 
writers who happen to be housewives — Val 
Teal’s piece on how to write slick stories from 
the child’s point of view, Elizabeth Seifert’s story 
of her writing career, Virginia Conroy’s com- 
plaint that she “isn’t understood,” or Argye M. 
Briggs’ “Life Begins for Mama,” about how she 
filled the void with writing when the years of 
housework and child-raising were over. We don’t 
count those !—Ed. 


$250 In Drama Prizes 
Sir: 

Dramatists’ Alliance announces its 17th annual 
competition. Three awards are offered, without 
restriction as to authors’ training, experience, or 
residence. The Maxwell Anderson Award is off- 
ered for verse plays of full length or one act, 
preferably in modern idiom and cadences; the 
winner receives $100 and recommendation to 
producing groups. The Miles Anderson Award 
of $100 is given for full-length plays of sturdy, 
constructive quality on normal life in America 
or Canada. This category of material may be in 
comic or tragic vein, historical or contemporary 
in tone. The Stephen Vincent Benet Award of 
$50, with recommendation to groups, is given 
for brief, compact plays for the air. These may 
be serious or amusing, in verse or prose, and 
need have no restriction of mood or tone; over- 
all time should be half an hour. 

Deadline for the contest is March 15, 1952. 
Address requests for registry sheets to 

DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANGE, 
Box 200 Z, 
Stanford, California. 








Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


SEEK ADVICE FROM THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL “THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS"” 
Yes, I not only CAN practice what I teach, but I have helped hundreds to succeed. If you still haven't found the bely 


you need, let me try! I accept only as many students as | personally can teach. My 6 texts are listed on page 79. 
single criticism will convince you. Write about my free offer. Available for lectures. References: Who's Who in Illinois. 


1034 Dundee Road MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Ill. 
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For One Cartoon, Two Lipsticks 
Sir: 

We are a TV magazine on the West Coast 
with a small circulation, a low budget, and a 
desire to add cartoons to our contents. 

To this end, we’ve cooked up a barter system 
which we hope W. D. readers will go along with. 
Our publisher is also manufacturer of Ciro’s Cos- 
metics; hence, in exchange for first rights (or 
reprint rights even) to cartoons dealing with 
television and television audiences, we offer two 
Ciro’s lipsticks in a plastic case, retail value $5. 

This “trade deal” is on acceptance, not publi- 
cation. Also, tear sheets will be supplied after 
publication. One further word: please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope for returns and for 
tear sheets of cartoons published. 


Davm Racan, Associate Editor, 
Tele-Views, 

8429 Sunset Boulevard, 

Los Angeles 46, California. 


P. S. We offer a similar deal for humorous verses 
of not more than six lines dealing with television. 


Editorial Ethics 
Sir: 

This morning’s mail brought to my desk a 
short article accepted for publication approxi- 
mately a year ago. With it was the following 
letter from the editor of the magazine: 

Upon becoming editor of ............ ; 

I find in the files a great deal of good copy 

which up to date has not been used. I 

contemplate certain changes in the editorial 

policy of the magazine, and so I feel it is 

essential to return this material and make a 

fresh start. 

As a professional free lance writer, this re- 
jection doesn’t bother me. I'll just check it up 
to experience. But when Tom Ritt and I were 
appointed editors of A.D. Magazine, we found 
ourselves in a similar position—material on file 
that neither of us cares to publish. Since a 
commitment had gone out some months previ- 
ously, we felt obliged to honor it. I would like to 
know the feeling of other editors—particularly 
those of literary magazines—on this subject. 
Maybe we at A. D. are taking ourselves too 
seriously. ; 
Dorotruy Tooker, Editor, 
A. D. Magazine, 

109 Greenwich Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y. 


e We commend Editors Tooker and Ritt for 
their stand. Any article which is accepted 
should be paid for, whether pay is on ac- 
ceptance or on publication. This is accepted 
practice in the trade and one of the reasons 
why editors of some magazines may take weeks, 
even months, te report om manuscripts. They 
don’t want to accept anything they’re not sure 
they can use. —Ed. 
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lt Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the oxly graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Califernia 
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Viking Also Takes Self-Help Books 
Sir: 

We are delighted with the sympathetic, observ- 
ant, and intelligent treatment Pauline Bloom 
gave us in her December article on Viking. There 
are only a few omissions in the story. Miss Bloom 
did not mention our associate editor Robert O. 
Ballou, whose chief work is to help authors with 
promising but imperfect books get them in shape 
for publication. Mr. Ballou is well known as an 
author and editor himself and, like Mr. Covici, 
was a publisher in his own name before he joined 
Viking. 

One aspect of Viking’s publishing not covered 
in the article is its activity in the field of prac- 
tical and so-called “self-help books,” such as the 
very successful Andrew Loomis books for artists, 
Casserole Cookery and other cookbooks, How to 
Help Your Child in School, and New Ways to 
Better Meetings. This type of book is usually 
worked out in the office in advance and a 
writer is found to produce it. With a view to 
encouraging more books of this type, Viking dur- 
ing the past two years has been joined by Helen 
Taylor and Keith Jennison, both with long pub- 
lishing records behind them, who give special 
attention to books in this field in addition to 
their other duties—Miss Taylor’s in the editorial 
department and Mr. Jennison’s as Sales Promo- 
tion Manager. 

Marsnwatt A. Best, 
General Manager, 
The Viking Press, 
18 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Request From England 
Sir: 

I wonder if any W. D. friends in the U. S. 
have old copies they can spare—copies previous 
to last September. In addition to being a free 
lance, I am a research worker doing interviews 
for various organizations. Perhaps I could sup- 
ply information to American editors or writers. 

Mrs. E. M. Goopine, 
30, Chauntry Road, 
Alford, Lincolnshire, England. 





Manhunting Department: A. L. Fierst, literary 
agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is 
holding a reprint check for Barry Storm, whose 
story “Man Hunter” he sold many years ago. 
Howard Moorepark, 131 West 47th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., has a small check for Blanche 
Yvonne Mosler on a foreign sale. Edward Cau- 
duro of the Hyster Co. and Space Magazine, 
P. O. Box 4318, Portland 8, Oregon, wants to 
buy a story from M. Perez. He has the manu- 
script, but mail sent to the address Perez listed 
is returned unclaimed. And Georgia C. Nicholas, 
131 E. 31st St., New York 16, N. Y., is holding 
clippings of published fillers which she placed 
for Gene Lehman of Chicago and Frank Wallace 
Kern of Buffalo. She’s lost track of both 
writers. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 


lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

and operated by successfu writere and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in stoiy and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which your are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 81-D, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 81-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without.obligation to: 


ST 6 hatin 0c Sinwusceecenandtccwivandessesceess 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Billi 
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If you’re selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you’ve always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1952 will be happy. You're 
doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 

But if 1951 was an empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s no 
logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be different, that 
pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite so likely. And if 
that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing and the unraveling 
of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your material, therefore, may be 
the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
tea sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5, words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . His information is authentic and his down-to-earth advice practical . . . A colloquial and 
often humorous style adds to the pleasure of reading this volume . . . This reviewer might lend 
her copy to aspiring writers, but only after a solemn agreement (signed in the borrower’s blood 
perhaps) to return it promptly. Better buy your copy: you will use it frequently... .” 

Wellington (Kans.) Daily News. 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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AONE AREA Paced 


Kids’ books come to life when 


juvenile heroes rate 


MOMS and POPS 


By Lloid Jones 


IT SAYS HERE, “Get a new angle.” It says 
there, “Find a fresh slant.” Another place it 
says, “Use a different twist.” You’ve heard 
that one before. So had we—my wife 
Juanita and I, We wanted to write a novel 
for teen-agers, since one-third of the book 
manuscripts accepted these days are classi- 
fied as juveniles, and we needed a new 
angle. So, to the Youth Alcove of Denver’s 
public library! 

Typical juvenile novels? Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped, the librarian says, is always 
good. What’s the angle? David Balfour is 
setting out into the cold, cruel world, leaving 
behind the little kirkyard where his father 
and mother lie. Here’s a successful kids’ 
book of a later date, Anne of Green Gables. 
Anne’s parents have died “of fever” when 
she was three months old. Nobody ever 
wants homely, red-headed, freckle-faced 
Anne. Then there’s John Masefield’s Jim 
Davis, vintage of 1924. Jim’s father and 
mother die while Jim is a little chap, and 
he’s taken to the home of an uncle who lets 
him get picked up by smugglers. We move 
up to 1942 and Shadow in the Pines, 
Stephen W. Meader’s fifteenth novel and 
one of his most popular, at least among the 
Denver small fry. Ted Winslow lives in the 
shadow of the pines. With his folks? Nope. 
“Just my grandpap. All the folks I’ve got 
left.” 

My wife and I read no further. 


I say, “I can’t find any fictional kid with 
a normal home life in the last 100 years.” 

“That’s it!” says she, inspired. “Let’s 
cross ’em up and have a family! We’ll have 
the hero in our book with a father and 
mother and brothers and sisters just like 
all kids have.” 

So we fixed up Tom Campbell, the hero 
of our Holiday Mountain, with a father, a 
mother, a younger sister, and a still younger 
brother. Right away we discovered we had 
not picked the lazy man’s angle. 

In a junior novel, as in any other story, 
your hero has to confront a problem of 
vital significance to him and solve it by his 
own efforts. If he has parents and brothers 
and sisters, the writer’s first impulse is to 
supplement the hero’s efforts by letting the 
family step in with a bit of ready cash or 
whatever is needed. 

Pouf! No problem. No story. 

We began to see why so many fictional 
fathers and mothers have been carried off 
by pneumonia during the late spring bliz- 
zard. Yet in life boys and girls do grow up, 





When the Western pulps “got shot full of 
reprints” this last time, Lloid Jones, with 
his wife Juanita, started writing juvenile 
books. Westminster Press has published two 
Jones juveniles, one of which, Sentinel in 
the Saddle, was a Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. 
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they do learn to stand on their own feet 
without being orphaned. It was evident 
that the success of our writing venture 
would depend on the kind of father and 
mother we depicted. If they were capable 
parents, they would have the knack of set- 
ting a kid free without kicking the props of 
affection and help out from under him. 
That takes some “knack-ing”— in real life 
and in fiction. 

In writing a “family-life” juvenile, you 
don’t discourse on the parent-child rela- 
tionship and you don’t hit the problem on 
every page. Your young reader is not in- 
terested in the psychology of parenthood; he 
just wants parents plausibly got out of the 
way. So you touch on the matter here and 
there in the story, when it seems to come up 
naturally—and always through action and 
dialogue. For instance, Tom’s father tells 
him, “What you have to decide now is 
which job to get to next”—a solid bit of 
fatherly advice which leaves the actual de- 
cision up to Junior. Yet Tom gets the steer 
he needs under the circumstances, which 
are that he’s trying to run his father’s busi- 
ness while the father is in the hospital after 
a fall on a construction job. 

Yes, in this first book, while we were feel- 
ing our way, we effected a compromise to 
get Pop off the premises where he wouldn’t 
always be coming up with the answers. But 
we stuck to our plan to the extent of keep- 
ing the hospital within visiting and phoning 
distance. 

In our second book, Sentinel In The 
Saddle, we discarded the compromise. Pop 
is right on the job. In fact, as editor of the 
local newspaper, he is printing a letter at- 
tacking his son Marsh Temple’s work as a 
Government hunter. Marsh blows his top. 
Dad says succinctly: “I’m thinking as a 
newspaperman; you're thinking as a 
hunter.” And again Marsh blows up: 

“If I’m going to get us enemies all 

over the county and lose us business, I 

can find another job.” 


“Won’t do, Son,” Mr. Temple tells 
him. “You don’t plan your life for 
your parents and sister—not in our 
set. The only question that applies is, 
Did you take up this work because you 
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think it’s what you might want to do?” 

Moms are tougher to handle than pops 
because “momism”—the “sainted soul tra- 
dition”—is so ingrained in American life. 
After a few thousand words of trying to 
carry along a mother who is flesh-and- 
blood, we saw why so many writers have 
assigned to Mamma the role of a sacred 
memory. Yet mothers can be useful, and 
even likeable. Marsh Temple’s Mom is a 








good cook, a source of amusement to Marsh 
and his twin sister because she “daubs” at 
oil painting, and a shrewd counselor. Marsh, 
speaking of the juvenile villain, says: 


“I never knew there could be that 
kind of (bitter) feeling between a guy 
and his dad.” 

Mom nodded understandingly. “It 
must have been a jolt. You recognize 
the clatter, though, don’t you?” 

Marsh looked up, puzzled at this 
disconcerting feminine shortcut in 
thought. 

“It’s like washing dishes,” his mother 
explained. “If a person is clumsy, he 
makes a good deal of clatter, so it 
sometimes sounds as if he’s breaking 
china when he’s only trying to get it 
clean.” 

Marsh munched a few bites of sand- 
wich before he gave it up. “Hanged 
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if I know what you’re talking about.” 

“About Gus and his dad,” Mom said 
patiently. “Every parent and every 
child, I suppose, have difficulties in 
understanding each other. But some, 
being awkward in trying to work it 
out, make it sound like a dog fight. It 
sounds to me as if actually Gus and 
his father think a good deal of each 
other.” 

This plump little woman, who is not above 
grumbling at having to fix her adventurous 
son “short orders at all hours” or beyond 
worrying that he’ll catch cold because he 
dashes about in a topless jeep, helps give 
our book what viewpoint it has. 

We carefully avoid all aspects of home 
life which our young daughter describes as 
“gooey.” Our 12-to-16-year-old reader is, 
as I know him from teaching in a junior 
high school, a tough-minded citizen. He is 
aware that all is not sweetness and light in 
this world and that brothers and sisters 
fight like hell sometimes. What he wants, 
this young reader, is to understand these 
hostilities, for often he feels guilty about 
them. So we try to show him how such dif- 
ficulties are part of the whole pattern of 
growing up and finding your own indi- 
viduality. 

Once in Holiday Mountain we let the 
young brother, David, watching a party 
his sister is giving, groan to Tom, “Gee 
whizz, think of all the guys in the world 
that have got sisters!” In that book, too, 
we allowed the brother-sister rivalry to get 
really hot. You don’t have to pull punches 
in youngsters’ fiction if you end up with a 
constructive point of view: 

Tom glared down at David. “For 
Pete’s sake! What’d you do now?” 

“T was takin’ Mrs. Eplinger a bucket 
of water,” David mumbled, eyes on his 
shuffling feet. I scrubbed it up my- 
self.” 





“So now J have to wait on her.” 

“That’s what she says.” 

“That’s fine!” Tom exclaimed, his 
patience burned out by heat and fati- 
gue. “That just fixes everything up 
dandy... .” 

David turned and shambled off 
down the hill. Tom realized, watch- 
ing him, that he had honestly tried 
and had blundered because of awk- 
wardness. He was ashamed of having 
lost his temper. He was also furious 
at having to take over waiting on Mrs. 
Eplinger again. 

There’s no hiding the fact that both David 


and Tom are at fault. But at lunch, sister 


Annette remarks to Tom: 

“You don’t look like a character I’d 
want to meet up with on a lonely road 
under poor visibility.” 

“The darker the better,” declared 
David. 


Then there’s general laughter, and every- 
body feels better. 

Families are an excellent source of 
humor and comic relief. The Campbells 
in Holiday Mountain have an ancient 
panel delivery truck that boils at every 
grade. Each time David removes the radi- 
ator cap, he stands with his own cap in 
hand and says reverently, “There goes Old 
Faithful again.” Repeated at judicious in- 
tervals, this remark has the reader ready 
to chuckle every time the truck stops. Or, in 
Sentinel, when Marsh Temple is flaring up 
at his family through a long, tense scene: 

“I'd like to know how I stand 
around here,” Marsh smoldered after 
a moment. 

“T think you’re wonderful!” mur- 
mured Marlou, and immediately fled, 
shouting, “Mom! Stop him!” all the 
way to her room. 


In the long run, a family in a juvenile 
novel is a convenience. A young hero is 
bound, occasionally, to need some advice 
and support. Writers of the orphan school 
go to a lot of trouble to pull into the story 
a crusty old uncle with a heart of gold, a 
benevolent businessman who got bested 
in a lawsuit with the same villain the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Four big cash prizes— 
and other suitable scripts 
will bring a minimum 


of $250 each. 
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10th | 
Dr. Christian Contest 
offers $3,500 for 

Radio scripts 




















ORGAN: SECONDARY THEME: 


ANNOUNCER: Now for our $2000 prize play “The Homecoming,” we 
take you to Dr. Christian’s familiar office in the old 
white house on the corner of State Street and the River 
Road, where Judy Price, the doctor’s attractive secre- 


tary, is just showing in the eleven o’clock appointment... 


JUDY: Dr. Christian, here is Mrs. Reid. 


DR. CHRISTIAN: Come right in, Mrs. Reid. Have a seat. 


MRS. REID: Thank you, Doctor. David said he was in to see you 


yesterday. 


DR. CHRISTIAN: Yes. David is a fine lad .. . tall, handsome, courteous 


and smart, I know you are mighty proud of him. 


MRS. REID: I certainly am, Doctor. It is really about David that 


I want to see you. 


DR. CHRISTIAN: About David? He’s going to be all right. The injury 


to his arm is a mere scratch. 


MRS. REID: It isn’t that, Doctor. But I’m so uneasy about him, I 
know I’m imposing upon you, for this isn’t really a 
medical question. (ADDS HASTILY) But I'll pay you 
for the call just the same. 

DR. CHRISTIAN: Bless your heart, Mrs. Reid, we won’t worry about that. 
But what about David? You couldn’t ask for a finer 


son, What type of problem have you? 


MRS. REID: I suppose you might say it’s . . . well, mental or psy- 


chological. . . . 


thousands since, in addition to appearing 
on the radio every Wednesday evening over 


IN THIS ONE PAGE of radio script, Dr. 
Christian, the ever-kindly, ever-helpful 


Se 


small-town doctor, has become involved in 
still another human dilemma. Twenty-five 
minutes later Mrs. Reid’s problem is solved 
and the doctor can say to the crowd gath- 
ered in the River’s End auditorium: 
Friends of River’s End, I am thank- 
ful to live in a town like this. You 
have shown the spirit that makes 
America a truly Christian nation. Here 
you have a man who made a terrible 
mistake and has fully expiated his sin. 
Thanks to your understanding spirit, 
this is, for Edward Reid, truly “The 
Homecoming.” 
The problems that Dr. Christian has 
successfully solved run into the tens of 


CBS, the doctor shows up in over 8,000 
scripts submitted yearly to the Dr. Chris- 
tian script contest. This year the top prize 
is $2000 plus a trip to New York. There 
are three awards of $500 for the three 
next-best stories and the program fills out 
its annual quota of radio scripts through 
the contest, buying up 40-odd at $250 to 
$350 each. These awards add up to the 
largest writing prize in radio. 

More remarkable than the amount of 
money handed out is the fact that the con- 
test is expertly conducted and has been 
since its inception 10 years ago. Rouben 
Mamoulian, director of Carousel, Okla- 
homa, Porgy and Bess, etc., who served as 
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one of the judges in 1951, says: “The 
scripts are screened and screened again by 
experts in the writing and radio fields, and 
the outstanding 20 or so scripts are read 
not only by Dorothy B. McCann, producer 
of the show, and by Jean Hersholt, its star, 
but by each of the judges.” 

To the contest’s slogan, “Anyone can 
enter,” might be added the phrase, “Any- 
one can win.” Several first-prize winners 
have used the money to further what were, 
up to that time, doubtful writing careers. 
John League Oberg, 1942 winner, invested 
his money in his writing career and sub- 
sequently copped the $3000 Christophers 
Award for playwriting and a job at Para- 
mount Pictures; Elenor Tarshis, 1945 win- 
ner, is now a TV writer for NBC; and 
Theodosia La Barbera, 1950 winner, is 
launched as a full-time free lancer. 

Why does the beginning writer have such 
a good chance in the Dr. Christian contest? 
Because he has the writing know-how that 
the lady-next-door lacks, yet he’s new 
enough in the game not to have taken on 
the sophisticated cynicism so many script- 
a-week professionals attain. He’s able to 
throw himself wholeheartedly into the Dr. 
Christian world — where the good are 
always rewarded, the evil turn out to be 
good, and Dr. Christian’s weekly benefi- 
cence wrings from the average radio 
listener a tearful smile. The character of 
the Dr. Christian show, which has been 
described by critics as “impossibly sacchar- 
ine,” is best illustrated through synopses of 
the last two winning Dr. Christian scripts: 

1950—“The Language of Truth,” by 
Theodosia La Barbera, Miami, Florida. 

Bill Adams has brought up his 15-year-old 
daughter to believe that her mother is dead. But 
he confesses to Dr. Christian that this is not 
true. Actually, Kathy’s mother has been in a 
mental institution. The reason: unbalanced 
when she lost her first two babies stillborn and 
expecting another, she escaped through her mind 
and never knew that her child, Kathy, was born 
healthy and sound. Now Bill has received word 
that his wife is well again, and that the author- 
ities are going to send her home. Bill doesn’t 
know how to tell Kathy that he has lied to 
her, doesn’t know how she will react when she 
learns her mother is not only alive but has been 


in an asylum. He calls upon Dr. Christian to 
help him. Dr. Christian finds Kathy and, pre- 
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tending that he is talking about another girl, 
secks her advice. He tells her the whole story 
bit by bit, in such a manner as to win her sym- 
pathetic interest in the problem and make her 
realize that this is her own story. Long before 
Dr. Christian finishes his tale, Kathy realizes 
that he has been talking about her. She says 
she’s the happiest girl in the world to know that 
her mother is alive. So together they go to meet 
her father and bring her mother home. 


1951—“The Homecoming,” by Fred Mc- 
Whorter, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Edith Reid, who has been employed in 
River’s End for several years, tells Dr. Chris- 
tian that her husband is to be released in three 
weeks from a federal penitentiary where he has 
served a term for evading the draft in World 
War II. The man was a victim of a fear com- 
plex because he lost his father in World War I 
and his brother on Bataan. The Reids have a 
16-year-old son, David, who is very popular 
at River’s End high school. He and his mother 
have simply let the townspeople believe that the 
parents are estranged because of unpleasant in- 
cidents in the town wheré they previously lived. 
Now that Reid is being released, his wife is 
afraid her son’s world will cave in. David is 
very bitter toward his father and threatens to 
leave home. Dr. Christian arranges for Reid to 
volunteer for a series of dangerous fever serum 
experiments at a government hospital. The con- 
vict is very willing to serve his country in this 
way and comes through safely. Dr. Christian 
then arranges for the subject “Mistakes” to be 
selected as the topic for discussion at the next 
high school forum, of which David is chair- 
man. The high school athletic coach and the 
president of the local awning works assist in the 
drama the doctor devises to bring the Reids and 
the townspeople together. In the final scene, 
Dr. Christian leads the discussion from the stage 
of River’s End high school and the result is ac- 
ceptance for Reid by his son, who is ashamed of 
his previous attitude, and by the people of Riv- 
er’s End, plus a job for the ex-convict in the 
awning works. 


Synopses can be deceptively simple, how- 
ever. There is nothing in either of these 
to suggest the long hours of planning, the 
arduous writing and rewriting which must 
have gone into scripts good enough to win 
in competition with thousands of others. 
How do you go about writing a winning 
Dr. Christian script? This is how Fred Mc- 
Whorter, who pocketed the $2000 last year, 
says he wrote his: 

“When I was a boy, I used to play with 
a neighbor lad just my age, whose father 
once had killed a man. Every time I saw 
the boy I was thankful that I had no such 
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mental and social handicap to overcome. 
Although I did not realize it as I planned 
and wrote my play, I am certain that this 
friend of nearly 40 years ago gave me my 
root idea. 

“The writing of a radio script is not easy 
—at least, not for me. It involves careful 
study and planning, outlining, rough draft, 
revision and shortening. I obtained part of 
the material for ‘The Homecoming’ from 
my notebooks, kept for many years. The 
title was nct selected until the rough draft 
had been completed. My first handwritten 
notes are headed simply: ‘Dr. Christian 
Sketch.’ I was feeling around for a suit- 
able plot. I wanted my play to suit the 
program and the character of Dr. Chris- 
tian. In the list of rules furnished to each 
contestant I read: ‘Dr. Christian is inter- 
ested in all human problems.’ 

“There was my key: ‘Human problems.’ 
Everybody is interested in human problems. 
A farce or a comedy or a mystery may 
briefly entertain, but I sought something 
deeper—something that would grip human 
emotions and hold them to the end. I 
wanted a play with a message. I made a 
check-list of desirable attributes for my 
script and wound up with this: 

1. A Moral Background. I have no apolo- 
gy for putting God into what I write. 


Furthermore, the helpful, sympathetic 
actions and words of Dr. Christian con- 
stitute applied Christianity. 


2. A Family Problem. An individual prob- 


lem may be intriguing, but I sought one 
that touched intimately the lives of some 
adults and at least one youth. Thus the 
play would have a broader emotional 
appeal. 


3. A Community Interest. The more peo- 


ple who are interested in the solution of 
a problem, as it is presented in a story, 
the more individuals who will be able 
to establish a sympathetic identity with 
the characters. Nothing more closely 
touches the entire life of a community 
than a public school. So River’s End 
High School came into the play. 


4. Human Characteristics. I desired my 


play to be human. What is a com- 
mon human weakness? Mistakes—that’s 
it, mistakes! Everybody makes mistakes. 
Near the end of “The Homecoming,’ 
one of the theme points of the play is 
voiced by Dr. Christian in these lines: 
‘Wouldn’t it be terrible if nobody ever 
forgave anybody for making mistakes? 
A very wise and good Man said, a long 
time ago: You must forgive if you ex- 
pect to be forgiven.’ Such a theme gives 


a play a purpose. 





Rules for the 1952 Dr. Christian Award 


1. Anyone can enter. 

2. You may enter as many scripts as you 
like, but a release must accompany each 
entry. Releases are obtainable at the ad- 
dress given below. 

3. Scripts must be written in dialogue to 
take 25 minutes playing time. 

4. Dr. Christian must be prominently in- 
volved in the plot, but there can be other 
leading characters. Dr. Christian is a 
middle-aged bachelor, a fine surgeon and 
general practitioner. 

5. Judy Price, the doctor’s secretary-nurse, 
should appear in all scripts. Judy is young, 
intelligent, pretty. 

6. Keep the action in River’s End as far 
as possible, though Dr. Christian may go 
anywhere that the plot takes him. 


7. Listen to Dr. Christian on any CBS 
station Wednesday nights to gain an under- 
standing of the program. 

8. Entries must be submitted, together with 
the signed release, post-marked not later 
than midnight of February 29, 1952, to 

Dr. Christian Award for 1952 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 

9. Keep a copy of your manuscript. Manu- 
scripts submitted positively cannot be 
returned. Non-winning scripts revert to 
their owners, however, and may be used 
elsewhere. Contestants are so notified by 
letter from the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
sponsor of Dr. Christian. 

10. The $2000 award winner will be an- 
nounced on May 14, 1952. 
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5. Worthy Motives at Work. When people 
make mistakes, what is necessary to 
remedy the situation? First of all, a 
changed attitude on the part of the per- 
son who made the mistake. Nobody de- 
serves forgiveness unless he is willing to 
admit his error and set himself right in 
thought or action. Second, other people 
must show qualities of sympathy and 
understanding and tolerance. To ac- 
complish the purpose of the play, Dr. 
Christian must seek to arouse these emo- 
tions in the hearts of the people of Riv- 
er’s End. I wanted a happy ending. 


6. A Good Role for Dr. Christian. This 
was paramount, Jean Hersholt is the 
star of the show. It is natural that he 
should desire the winning play to be a 
suitable vehicle for his best talents, So 
I gave him plenty to do in the script.” 
These six characteristics are McWhorter’s 

personal directives; they are not rules for 

writing Dr. Christian scripts. In fact, the 
writer who enters this contest has a wide 
range—he can write comedy, serious drama, 
mystery, fantasy, even tragedy, although 

Producer McCann admits that “Most peo- 

ple want to hear a story that leaves them 

with hope, or with faith reaffirmed, or at 
least with a good laugh.” 

After preliminary readers have reduced 
the number of possible winners to 500, Mrs. 
McCann takes over and, with the help of 
assistants, narrows the choice down to 100, 
then to the 20 or 30 scripts which are sub- 
mitted to the judges. She is the most im- 
portant single influence in the selection of 
winners. Here are her suggestions to writ- 
ers who want to compete successfully: 

Make what the movies call a story 
treatment, a straight narrative of what 

is going to happen in your story. Then 

break it into scenes so that each scene 

advances from the preceding one, with 
the purpose of building suspense, the 
most necessary ingredient in any story. 

If possible, end each scene with (a) 

a good cliff hanger, or (b) a good tag 

line or (c) a line that throws the 

listener into the next scene. When the 
climax of your story is reached, stop 
writing. 
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Include only essential information; 
don’t clutter up your dialogue with 
extraneous or dull material. Each 
speech should be built on the preced- 
ing one so that a progression takes 
place within the scene. This progres- 
sion does not have to be confined to 
action—it can be progression in char- 
acter development and in the relation 
between characters. 

Dialogue should be written in the 
way that the characters would natur- 
ally talk. 

Flashbacks are permissible if well 
handled. 

Don’t clutter up the script with di- 
rections and be sparing in the use of 
sound effects, 


Don’t get on a soap box. Propa- 
ganda for causes, however worthy, is 
not entertainment. 


Don’t send us your story if it has al- 
ready been published elsewhere unless 
you own all rights yourself. 


Don’t use dialect unless you know 
the dialect well. 


Don’t write mush. Make your peo- 
ple real—faults and all are interesting. 

Finally, get (a) a new idea, or (b) 
a new twist on an old idea, or (c) a 
new kind of character, or (d) a new 
locale, or (ec) new thoughts on a cur- 
rent topic, or (f) a combination of 
several of these. 


Not long ago, in talking about the writ- 
ing of “The Homecoming,” McWhorter 
said: “At the climax of the play, when the 
large audience of River’s End students and 
townspeople had noisely accepted Reid as 
one of them, when he had a good job, 
when the worried wife and mother was 
happy, when father and son were shaking 
hands with tears in their eyes—I’ll be dog- 
ged if I didn’t have to use a handkerchief 
myself, I got so wound up in the action.” 
That’s what it takes to win $2000—not 
necessarily the tears, but a sincere and 
wholehearted belief in your story, in the 
good doctor, in the town of River’s End, 
and in the inalterable Dr. Christian for- 
mula. 
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THE CHAMP 





takes a bow 


Are profitable pulps the children of good times 
caused by paper shortages? 


Would better writing, ditto editing and rates, with no 
reprints, be an economical improvement? 


You read what W.D. said about the pulps in December. 
Here’s Alden Norton’s reply. 
How about a writer having the last word? 


“THE CHAMPION OF 30 years ago is com- 
ing back into the ring.” 

Actually, he’s never been out of it! 

True, he’s been fighting in smaller clubs, 
and he’s been matched against some 
mighty tough boys. Tight paper, higher 
production costs, lower budgets, the comics, 
pocket books—all those punches have 
landed where they hurt. Reprints have 
given him bad advice from his own cor- 
ner. A couple of times he’s even hit the 
canvas. But he’s never failed to get up, 
and he’s never stopped swinging. And blow 
me down if the old so-and-so isn’t making 
like a winner again, to the surprise of no 
one except half the nation’s publishers. 

The only surprise for me is that anyone 
should be surprised at all. 

For longer than I care to remember, 
preachments have come down from ivory 
towers that pulp stories have no place in 
our reading pattern. Luckily, for us, a very 
considerable mass of the public, who take 
their fiction straight and don’t listen to 
dogmatic pronuncios, continue to buy and 
enjoy our magazines. Yes, my fine apostles 
of gloom, the type of fiction which today 
goes under the misnomer of “pulp” will 
always be with us, change the package as 
you may. 

The qualifying word pulp is a misnomer 
because it confuses the type of physical 
presentation with the type of story. A case 
in point. For several years Bill Fay had 


my time, the word pulp writer fitted such 





been selling me sports stories. One day, 
after having turned out another one for 
me, he showed it to a friend, who said 
to him,“This is really good. Why don’t 
you send it to Collier's?” So Bill sent the 
story to Collier's, and Gollier’s bought it. 
I don’t remember the story, but I remem- 
ber it was a right impressive job, so im- 
pressive, in fact, that he’s been selling slicks 
exclusively every since, and very success- 
fully. But—and this is the point I’m trying 
to make—said story wasn’t a bit better 
than the stories he had been selling to me 
for Dime Sports, one of those declassé 
pulps, you know. 

So please tell me, why should we change 
our formula? 

An isolated instance? Just at random, I 
give you Cornell Woolrich (William Irish) , 
Judson P. Philips (Hugh Pentecost), Steve 
Fisher (Destination Tokyo), William R. 
Cox (Joel Reeve), Daniel Winters (Wil- 
liam Holder), Willard H. Temple, Robert 
Arthur (The Mysterious Traveler), Dave 
Dresser (Mike Shane), George Bruce 
(Army Blue and Gold). I’ve a barrel more, 
if you’re interested. Mote than one of these 
writers came first to me via the unsolicited 
manuscript pile. 

In the case of the above names, the 
metamorphosis from the pulps to radio, the 
slicks and Hollywood occurred while I was 
an active editor. A decade or so before 
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up and coming fledglings as Achmed Ab- 
dullah, Damon Runyon, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Talbot Mundy (The Soul of a Regiment), 
Johnston McCulley (The Mark of Zorro), 
Frank L. Packard (The Miracle Man), 
Erle Stanley Gardner (Lester Leith—Perry 
Mason), Max Brand (Young Dr. Kil- 
dare), MacKinlay Kantor (The Voice of 
Bugle Ann), John Buchan (The Thirty- 
Nine Steps), Faith Baldwin, Barry Bene- 
field, Courtney Riley Cooper, Samuel Hof- 
fenstein, Will Irwin, Harold Lamb, Burns 
Mantle, Don Marquis, George Jean Na- 
than, T. S. Stribling, Louis Joseph Vance, 
and a few. hundred others. 

There, my friends, are my reasons for 
believing that the pulps will be with us for 
a long, long time. Not wars. Not paper 
shortages. Just the blessed number of 
damned good writers who have come to 
us, perfected their craft, stayed with us 
until some sharp-eyed gent on a slick 
waved a bushel of bucks at them, and gone 
on to become famous. I rest that part of 
my case right there. 


Wait a minute. Did I hear someone say, 
“You're living in the past, old boy. What 
about your present crop of pulp writers?” 

Fair enough. I give you briefly William 
Heuman, John D. MacDonald, Day Keene, 
Thomas Thompson, Ray Bradbury, Edith 
Jakobsson, Dorothy LesTina, George 
Appell, John M. Cunningham, Frank Bon- 
ham, Francis K. Allan, John and Ward 
Hawkins ‘ 


We’re not going to see them around our 
contents pages much longer. They’re begin- 
ning to taste those fat slick checks. Hail 
and farewell—and may equal fortune 
befall the guys and gals who take your 
places in our pages! 


Since nearly all of these writers appeared 
first in pulp magazines, I believe it is only 
fair to assume that pulp editors found 
them, encouraged them, printed them, and 
to a certain extent helped develop their 
talents. That being the case, how can you 
say, as you did in your article “The Old 
Champion Returns”: “Yet pulp publishers 
have hired a host of pulp paper editors 
who rarely exhibit their own higher level 
tastes . . . . You can’t create good maga- 
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zines with editors who are not dynamic and 
forceful people.” 

My first job was with the Frank A. Mun- 
sey Company. On the payroll then were 
such pulp editors as Duncan Norton-Taylor 
(Time-Fortune), Fred Clayton (Liberty), 
Don Moore (Cosmopolitan), Amita Fair- 
grieve (radio writing), Gil Burcke (For- 
tune), Freeman Hubbard (two successful 
books), Marion Shear (American), Bud 
Hart (Redbook). Sinclair Lewis was on 
Adventure. Dreiser worked for Street and 
Smith. 

During my years at Popular, I have 
worked with Howard Bloomfield (Country 
Gentleman), Moran Tudury (Country 
Gentleman), Dusty Dowst (Holiday), Ken 
White (Esquire), Ken Goodwyn (Popular 
Science), Bob Mills (Ellery Queen’s), 
Willard Crosby (Collier's), Margaret Nor- 
ton (American), James Quinn (pocket 
books), Burroughs Mitchell (Scribners). 

Who says we haven’t had good editors? 

We’ve made our mistakes. We’ve bought 
and published occasional stinkers. We’ve 
hired drunken geniuses who turned out just 
to be drunks, and we’ve fallen for pretty, 
young litterateurs who turned out to be 
pretty, period. We’ve turned down good 
stories and gnashed our teeth when they 
were featured on the pages of our rivals. 
We've given mediocre writers raises in 
rates, and lost others, better ones, because 
we wouldn’t meet their prices. We have 
been too conservative at times, too daring 
at others. We have missed the boat in some 
fields, stayed loyal to too many others 
which failed us. In short, we have made 
our share of human errors of editorial 
judgment. So, I dare say, have the Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Paducah Herald 
and every piece of paper that, under one 
man’s guidance, carries the printed word. 

But—and make no mistake about this, 
brother—with stronger outside competi- 
tion, fewer facilities, greater pressure, more 
deadlines, lower budgets, higher costs, a 
falling sales graph—with all these things, 
plus the pocket books and the comics, we’re 
still putting out the best pulps that have 
ever been published anywhere at any time. 


I now step off the crusaders’ platform, 
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and high time indeed. But I’d like to offer 
as reasonable rebuttal as I can to a few 
other points which you raised in your 
article. 

Of course, pocket books have cut into 
pulp sales. It’s a different deal, a different 
package. But you shouldn’t infer from their 
success that they automatically offer better 
reading and a more adult approach than 
the pulps. How can they, when 25 per cent 
of them are filled with our reprints, when 
30 per cent of their covers are painted by 
our artists, when 20 per cent of them print 
sex stuff that we couldn’t or wouldn’t 
touch? 

Second. Don’t talk about a six-cents-a- 
word rate for pulp writers. Under no 
circumstances could we inflate our budgets 
thus and stay in business. I think most 
writers and virtually all agents will ac- 
knowledge this to be a fact. Rates should 
and will rise when publishers’ profits rise. 
But let us take care of three lean years 
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and make a buck before we bring up the 
question of added expenses. 

The pulp magazine industry, sink or 
swim, must remain intrinsically what it is, 
a mass-production, lower-budget operation. 
It’s more than a little pointless to criticize 
a low-budget car because it doesn’t happen 
to be a Rolls Royce. Sufficient to say that 
there’s a place for both on the road. 

To switch metaphors, we’re the unsung, 
mostly unappreciated farm clubs who dis- 
cover a big percentage of your good writers 
and artists, lick them into shape, sweat 
with them, teach them their craft and send 
them up to the big leagues. Don’t ever 
forget that! 

The gist of the Wrirer’s DicEst argu- 
ment was that the pulps fail to make money 
some years because 

a.) Their formula must be wrong. 

b.) The authors they can afford to use 
are not good enough. 

c.) Their editors are not good enough. 

Have I answered you? 
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“Best agent in the business!” 
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18 trade magazines, 
most covering 11 Western states, 
buy copy in SF 





ONCE UPON a time there was an author 
who sold a story in San Francisco for five 
cents a word! 

This city does have one mag that will 
go up to slick prices. But otherwise our 
markets are strictly trade papers with set 
rates that have not risen with the cost of 
living and the cost of paper. 

National Motorist. 228 Pine St. James 
Donaldson, editor. This organ of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club uses travel material 
on points of interest in the Western states. 
Also historical features and hunting, fishing 
or outdoor stories with an auto travel tie-in. 
Average length is 1500 words. Base rate is 
3c a word, going up to 5c for good material. 

The biggest change in SF publications is 
the move made by Sunset Magazine. This 
journal of Western living moved from a 
grubby building in the heart of SF’s print- 
ing district to a seven-acre plot with a 
rambling one story building in Menlo Park, 
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By Karl Barron 


30 miles south of the metropolis. Here 
veteran editor Walter Doty has his staff 
try out ideas submitted to the magazine. 
Doty still maintains his longtime policy of 
staff-written articles, based on ideas sub- 
mitted by staffers and free lancers. He pays 
by arrangement with authors. Most pho- 
tography is free lance. Address: Menlo 
Park, Cal. And don’t bother unless you’ve 
read a few issues. 


The trade paper field in San Francisco 
is still dominated by heavy industry and 
construction papers. The following three 
books are at 709 Mission St. 

Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Re- 
view. Neal Fellom, editor. Up to 1200 
words on road building, tunnel work, 
bridge construction, anything to do with 
heavy, earth-moving equipment in the 11 
Western states. 

Pacific Factory. Edgar S. Pladwell, edi- 
tor. Uses articles up to 1200 words dealing 
with plant operations, manufacturing, and 
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processing. Material of interest to the man 
in the plant. 11 Western states only. 

Light Metal Age. Roy Fellom, Jr., editor 
and publisher. Up to 3000 words on fabri- 
cation of the light metals. Aluminum 
stressed, but also deals with titanium, mag- 
nesium, berylium, etc. This is a national 
publication. The rate on each of the above 
three magazines is $40. Photos are desired 
and are included in the flat rate. 

King Publications put out three books, 
each loaded with ads, at 609 Mission St. 

Western Construction. J. I. Ballard, edi- 
tor. Methods stories on street, highway, 
bridge, tunnel, dam construction. Engineer’s 
by-line helps. 1500 to 2500 words. 

Western Industry. A. C. Prendergast, 
editor. Management, operation, and pro- 
duction methods in heavy industries. 1500 
to 2500 words. 

Implement Record. Osgood Murdock, 
editor. This one, slanted to farm implement 
retailers, specializes in dealers’ success sto- 
ries, new promotion ideas, etc. 1000 to 2000 
words. All three books pay a base rate of 
1c, with additional for photos. 

Still publishing with vigor are Miller 
Freeman Publications, with five books orig- 
inating at 121 Second St. 

Mining World. George Argall, Jr., editor. 
National. Uses both news and features on 
metal mining and mining of non-metallics 
handled by methods similar to those used 
in metal mining. 

.. Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal. S. 
H. Evans, editor. News and features on 
plant operations in the laundry and dry- 
cleaning industry of the 11 Western states. 

Western Baker. Ennis Gicker, editor. This 
paper, too, deals with the 11 Western states, 
and uses both features and news items 
regarding retail and wholesale bakery oper- 
ations. 

Western Canner & Packer. Charles R. 
Jacobs, editor. News and features on opera- 
tions in the canned, dried, frozen and 
glassed fruit and vegetable field in the 11 
Western states. 

Cleaning & Laundry News. S. H. Evans, 
editor. National. The magazine buys mostly 
news on pressing shops as well as cleaning 


and laundry plants. Minimum rates for all 
five papers are lc a word on acceptance 
and $3 per picture. Query first. 

Hardware World. 1355 Market St. E. M. 
Grinnell, president and editor. Devoted to 
retail merchandising in hardware field. Fea- 
turettes of 300 words especially wanted. 
Also features to 1000 words on outstanding 
promotions and stores. 2c a word, $3 each 
for photos. 

Good Packaging. 210 Mississippi. Ken- 
neth K. Dean, editor and publisher. New 
types of packages, new methods of pack- 
aging in the 11 Western states bring 2c a 
word here. Up to 2000 words according to 
novelty of story, extra for pix. 

Hotel & Restaurant Operator. 703 Mar- 
ket St. LeRoy Page, editor. This magazine 
has changed to tabloid format and now uses 
only news material, no magazine articles. 

Western Tobacconist. 251 Kearny St. 
Claude M. Chaplin, editor. Uses heavy 
load of news on retail stores and distribu- 
tors of tobacco. Features up to 1000 words 
on distributors in 11 Western states. Uses 
pix. Basic pay is 25c a column inch, but 
on good stuff Chaplin will go up to $25 
a page. 

Architect G Engineer. 68 Post St. E. H. 
Wilder, editor. Slanted to architect readers, 
this book uses stories on completed build- 
ings and how they grew. Payment accord- 
ing to editor’s judgment of value. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 95 Minna 
St. George Allen Young, editor. While 
Young has no periodicals now, he is always 
interested in seeing ideas for “how-to-do-it” 
books in the photographic field. Payment 
on these is by arrangement. 

Wine Publications at 717 Market St. 
have dropped one of their titles, The Wine 
Merchant. Two papers remain: 


Wines & Vines. I. H. Marcus, editor. 
1000 to 1500 words on bottling and distri- 
bution of wine in the West. Payment is 
$20 to $25 an article, including pix. 

Western Fruit Grower. Tom Weber, edi- 
tor. Slanted to the man who raises fruit, 
the magazine wants pieces on operational 


techniques in fruit growing. Rates same as 
on Wines & Vines. 
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ROSS and 


By Dale Kramer 


Big Foursome: 


Angell-W hite-T hurber- Gibbs 


ECAUSE OF THE great impact of the 

New Yorker on American humor, 
journalism, art, and fiction there has been, 
inevitably, speculation on the roles played 
by various individuals in its creation. Apart 
from Ross and Rea Irvin, the persons who 
had the most telling influence in the form- 
ative years were E. B. White, James Thur- 
ber, Katharine Angell (later Mrs. E. B. 
White) , and Wolcott Gibbs. 

First to join the staff was Katharine 
Angell, an attractive, poised, reserved 
woman in her early thirties. Fillmore Hyde, 
a neighbor, brought her on the job about 
six months after the magazine started. She 
was hired as a reader of unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

Katharine Angell was a Sergeant of Bos- 
ton, daughter of an officer of the Boston 
Rapid Transit System. Though married to 
a successful lawyer, and mother of two 
children, she believed in holding a job and 
usually had since leaving college. At Bryn 
Mawr she had been an editor of school 
papers, and afterward had written for the 
New Republic, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
other magazines. 
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Ross. knew from MHyde’s account of 
Katharine Angell and her background that 
she possessed a cultivated taste. It was 
something he lacked and the magazine 
needed. He also realized after a short ac- 
quaintance that she was a woman of in- 
domitable character and integrity, who 
knew how to make her taste show in the 
magazine. She began handling verse, 
casuals, fiction, a few profiles, and attended 
the art conferences. 

An early staff member summed up her 
role this way: “Ross’s sense of humor in 
the twenties was pretty corny, even if he 
did know that the two-line joke and most 
of the rest of the Judge and Life stuff was 
scheduled for the ash can. Katharine 
Angell had a sure, cold sense of what was 
good, what was bad, what was in poor 
taste. She balanced Ross.” 

The reason Katharine Angell stayed 
with the New Yorker—it was, after all, re- 
garded with a good deal of contempt in its 
first years—was her fascination with the 
opportunity to create something out of 
nothing. Her devotion to the magazine was, 
like Ross’s, complete, and her existence be- 
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the NEW YORKER 


On December 6, 1951, Harold Ross, editor 
and founder of the “New Yorker,” died 
after a lung operation. He had been ill for 
several months. In the 26 years Ross edited 
the “New Yorker,” he made it famous for 
keen, straight, and enormously diligent re- 
porting. The viewpoint was always com- 
mon sense graced with urbanity. During 


came entwined with the big and the little 
things. 

One of the more important of Katharine 
Angell’s contributions was her suggestion 
to Ross that he hire Elwyn Brooks White, 
who was furnishing casuals and other small 
items. 

“It was White,” said Marc Connelly, one 
of the closest followers of the rise of the 
New Yorker, “who brought the steel and 
the music to the magazine.” 

Valuable above and beyond his writing 
talent was White’s attitude toward life and 
his sensitiveness to the metropolis. He was 
restless, like Ross, but it was an inward- 
looking, searching restlessness. He _ regis- 
tered the crashing thunder and the delicate 
tickings of the great city, and almost auto- 
matically, or so it seemed, his pen recorded 
them. In his work there was both wonder 
and sorrow. 

As a boy White had been shy and intro- 
verted. He wrote later: “The future was 
always like a high pasture, a little frighten- 
ing, full of herds of steers and of intima- 
tions of wider prospects, of trysts with fate, 
of vague passionate culminations and the 


the 30’s, when so many writers went Pink, 
the “New Yorker” was one of the few 
cultivated magazines that saw through 
Moscow’s plan of world domination, and 
said so. A few months before Ross died, 
Dale Kramer completed the first biography 
of the man and his magazine, two chapters 
of which are reprinted here. 


nearness of sky, . . . of juniper smells and 
sweet-fern in a broiling sun. The future 
was one devil of a fine place, and it was a 
long while on the way.” 

He was the son of a prosperous New 
York piano manufacturer whose home was 
in Mount Vernon, about half an hour by 
train from the city. Mount Vernon was 
big enough to have streetcars, but there 
was a rural stateliness about it. The Whites 
lived near the edge of town in a spacious 
house set in a lawn decorated with a cast- 
iron vase. A barn sheltered the horse which 
on Sunday afternoons pulled the family 
surrey. Young Elwyn blamed his runny 
nose and stinging eyes on the smell of the 
horse as they drove through the country- 
side. A doctor, knowing no more about hay 
fever than the rest of the medical world 
of the day, ordered the boy’s head doused 
with cold water each morning before 
breakfast. 

Elwyn was always in quest of something 
that had no name and no whereabouts. 
Part of the quest was for beauty, and an 
ideal of love. In his world was vast en- 
chantment and also vast melancholy. There 
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were good companions on his home block, 
but he was unhappy at school. Particu- 
larly he hated to be called on to recite, 
for, besides being painfully shy, he had 
difficulty expressing himself in speech. 

In the autumn of 1917 White entered 
Cornell, more filled with doubts than ever 
because America had entered the war and 
he had guilt feelings that he was not doing 
his share. 

When he returned to college for his 
second year he was already registered for 
the draft and immediately enlisted in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. He had 
written a poem strongly advising himself 
to get killed in action, and the line “Des- 
tiny makes no mistakes” raced through his 
head. But the war ended before even influ- 
enza could lay him low. He chewed licorice 
drops to ward off the flu. 

With the gnawing sense of the war be- 
hind him, White found college more at- 
tractive. Though an unmistakable air of 
reserve was always present, he was not un- 
social. He became “Andy” (and has always 
remained so to his friends) because the 
first president of Cornell was named An- 
drew D. White, and all male students 
named White were automatically rechris- 
tened with his first name. 

White’s contributions to the college pub- 
lications included humor, and he had a 
mild reputation among his friends for 
private wit, some of it prankish. At a meet- 
ing of the Sigma Delta Chi journalistic 
society he did a parody of a teacher who 
always went through exaggerated bodily 
contortions while lecturing. Discarding his 
usual shyness, White hung from a trapeze, 
perfectly deadpan, while delivering a 
lecture. 

The editorship of the Cornell Daily Sun 
fell to him in his senior year, and he car- 
ried off an Associated Press award for the 
best college editorial. He was, in an unob- 
trusive way, a big man on the campus. 

But the “one devil of a fine” future that 
White as a boy had looked forward to was 
still quite a distance away. The job with 
the United Press which the college jour- 
nalistic successes gained for him was lost 
after he missed a cemetery, where he was 
supposed to cover the funeral of a states- 
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man, by roughly forty miles. He had taken 
a wrong train. He resigned, certain that he 
would never make a reporter for a wire 
service. His next position was with a silk 
mill’s house organ, whose editor assigned 
him to read the horoscopes of the girl em- 
ployees. Disaster followed his prediction 
that one very proper young lady would 
never marry and would have three 
children. 

The heavenly bodies in charge of 
White’s own fate next brought him in 
fairly close physical proximity to Ross, who 
was editing the American Legion Weekly. 
White worked for the Legion News Serv- 
ice, in the same building. He knew Ross 
by sight and observed him with awe as he 
passed by. F.P.A.’s* chronicling of some of 
the activities of “H. Ross’ made him a 
celebrity in White’s eyes. 

On the Legion job White earned enough 
money to buy a small automobile, where- 
upon, as he lightly put it, he resigned and 
drove away. The truth was that he con- 
sidered himself a failure as a newspaper- 
man. The Legion job was not in his 
opinion true journalism. He liked the work 
for the newspapers and wire services, and 
tried hard, but he was not quick or worldly 
enough. 

“T was scared of them,” he declared 
later. 


The small car he bought was a new 
Model T Ford roadster. With his old 
schoolmate, Howard Cushman, he drove 
across the country, stopping at Ohio State 
University to visit Russell Lord, who was 
teaching journalism there, and at Louis- 
ville to see the Kentucky Derby. The open 
spaces of Montana appealed to White, and 
he might have settled there except for his 
hay fever. In Seattle he got a job on the 
Times. One of his troubles had been fitting 
himself to the hurrying sentences, the 
clichés, and the house rules of the news- 
papers. The Times’s taboo on the word 
“mangle” rankled him. He felt handi- 
capped, he said, by being deprived of the 
use of a single word. Once he wrote a story 
about a man who identified his wife at 
the city morgue. “My God, it’s her!” the 
husband had cried, and White faithfully 
* Franklin P. Adams 
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reported the exact words. A prim copy 
editor changed it to “It is she.” 

After a few months of general assign- 
ments White was made a columnist, which 
would have pleased him except for the 
kind of column it was. The big boss of the 
paper, a Colonel Blethen, went into execu- 
tive session with himself and emerged with 
an idea that a humorous column on the 
classified advertisement page, set in the 
same type and style, would draw readers to 
the ads. It was called “The Personal Col- 
umn.” White wrote it—that is, the first 
draft. Colonel Blethen rewrote it. White 
figured the column had roughly a few 
dozen readers, some of whom were under 
the impression they were reading ordinary 
want ads. During White’s fairly short 
career as column conductor Colonel 
Blethen, an officer in the reserves, was 
jumped to brigadier general. White, how- 
ever, went steadily downhill and was 
dropped after being with the paper about 
a year, 

Late in 1923 White returned to New 
York. He spent the next few years getting 
better acquainted with the metropolis in 
the lonely way young creative hopefuls 
always do, They wander endlessly, standing 
quietly in the crowd around a policeman 
drawing a borrowed tablecloth over a 
woman who has died; tread unbelievingly 
among screaming children and creeping old 
men and perambulator-watching mothers 
of the slums, and, gasping, take a bus and 
a few minutes later walk boldly on the 
swept sidewalks of Park Avenue; roam the 
deserted canyons of Wall Street at night, 
feeling the grim clasp of finance; clamber 
shabbily dressed through the lower depths 
of the Bowery; peer into restaurant win- 
dows laden with fowl and hams and great 
steaks and lobsters, and go and sit over 
coffee in a cheap cafeteria; gaze with ach- 
ing insides at lovely, laughing women, and 
buy a paper and go home to a furnished 
room—all the time wanting to put every- 
thing seen or felt into a poem or a book or 
a picture or to enthrall audiences from the 
stage with interpretations of it. 

White was more perceptive than most, 
and he had behind him a lifetime of watch- 
ing and analyzing and setting things down. 


He wanted most of all to be a poet, and, 
like all poets, he dreamed of selling enough 
of his works to make a small living. But 
he wanted to write other things too, He 
turned out little pieces about things he saw. 
From time to time he sent them to the 
magazines. They came back, usually with 
the notation, “Too sketchy,” if a kindly 
subeditor had decided to include something 
more encouraging than a form rejection, 

It was the golden age of the newspaper 
wits, when eager fingers opened the morn- 
ing World to the columns on page-oppo- 
site-editorial and the Sun to “The Sun 
Dial.” Many years later White, writing in 
Holiday magazine, explained what the 
mighty figures meant to him during his 
first years in New York: 

“My personal giants were a dozen or so 
columnists and critics and poets whose 
names appeared regularly in the papers. I 
burned with a low steady fever just because 
I was on the same island with Don Mar- 
quis, Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, 
Franklin P. Adams, Robert C. Benchley, 
Frank Sullivan, Dorothy Parker, Alexander 
Woollcott, Ring Lardner and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. I would hang around the 
corner of Chambers Street and Broadway, 
thinking: ‘Somewhere in that building is 
the typewriter that archy the cockroach 
jumps on at night.’ . . . I used to walk 
quickly past the house in West 13th Street 
between Sixth and Seventh where F.P.A. 
lived, and the block seemed to tremble 
under my feet—the way Park Avenue 
trembles when a train leaves Grand 
Central.” 

Of the World, he remembered “those 
tense midnights when I would approach a 
newsstand on Broadway and squander a 
nickel on the early edition to turn with 
secret torment of suspense to “The Conning 
Tower’ to discover whether some noble 
nubbin of poetry had achieved the decent 
fame I hoped it deserved.” 

Occasionally a nubbin was there, for in 
White, as in many others, F.P.A. kept 
literary hope alive. To earn a living White 
found jobs in advertising agencies, usually 
as a production worker of some kind. 
Often he was without a job at all. He 
lived in a small apartment on Thirteenth 
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Street near Sixth Avenue with some fellow 
Cornell alumni and a rubber plant. The 
rubber plant he kept at a window near a 
small desk at which he did his writing. He 
had a certain camaraderie with the Sixth 
Avenue elevated railroad. It “swung im- 
plausibly in the air, cutting off the sun by 
day, wandering in and out of the bed- 
chamber at night,” as he described it later. 
Its sound was “forever singing, like the sea. 
It punctuated the morning with brisk tid- 
ings of repetitious adventure, and _ it 
accompanied the night with reassuring 
sounds of life going on. . . .” 

When not employed, White’s first 
thoughts on arising were likely to be con- 
cerned with a place to sit the day out. 

“Wherever there was a public seat,” he 
said later, “you were apt to find me.” 

Among his favorite haunts was Grand 
Central Station, almost a city in itself. He 
sat all day on the benches, in the morning 
watching the commuters, fresh from bed 
and breakfast, hurrying confidently to 
wrestle with the day’s problems. In the 
evening he watched them go wearily home. 
He sat contentedly all day in the enormous 
main reading rooms of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, often merely watching others 
and speculating. He liked the zoo. On a 
few occasions he ushered at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, receiving in return free- 
dom to listen to the music. He took long, 
quiet walks into all parts of the city, seeing 
and listening. He was well equipped phy- 
sically for wandering the city. Being small 
and slight, he was about as anonymous as 
it was possible to be. No one felt a need 
for reticence because White was near. Yet 
he could fall easily into conversation with 
strangers when he wanted to. 

Had his writing been progressing, White 
would have been thoroughly happy. Later 
he described his “moping” years as his most 
creative. 

White bought his first copy of the New 
Yorker, fittingly, in Grand Central. He had 
been watching for its appearance. An artist 
of his acquaintance had told him that it 
might be the kind of magazine that would 
use poetry and other things he was writing. 
Sitting on a Grand Central waiting bench, 
leafing through the New Yorker’s first 
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number, White decided that this might be 
so. It was worth the risk of a few postage 
stamps. He went home, selected a piece 
from things on hand, and sent it off. 
Almost at once the lightning struck, leaving 
behind a small check. 

In the issue of May 9, 1925—only a few 
weeks after the beginning—his “Defense 
of the Bronx River” appeared. 

White continued to supply small, usable 
items to the New Yorker, for small sums. 
The check for one of them would have 
roughly covered the damage caused by a 
butter-fingered waitress who, by spilling a 
glass of buttermilk over him, wrought an 
enormous change in his life. Because of 
her, White started along the road to an 
important place in American letters. 

On a late fall day of 1925 he entered a 
Child’s restaurant on Fifth Avenue in the 
middle Fifties. He hung up his overcoat, 
sat down, and ordered a meal. When a 
passing waitress spilled a glass of butter- 
milk on him she did not merely dribble a 
little of it—she turned it all over the dark 
suit he was wearing. 

Her low emotional voice exploded in his 
ear. “In the name of God!” 

Her distress was acute. Beginning to sob, 
she ran away. 

White was sorry for her, and he hated 
to be the center of attention. But as he sat 
dripping he could not help thinking that 
between his own amusement and the girl’s 
tears there was little distance. 

The waitress came trotting back, 
full of cool soft tears and hot rough 
towels. She was a nice little girl, so I 
let her blot me. In my ear she whis- 
pered a million apologies, hopelessly 
garbled, infinitely forlorn. And I 
whispered back that the suit was four 
years old, and that I hated dark 
clothes anyway. One has, in life, so 
few chances to lie heroically. 

White described the episode effortlessly 
at a little desk near a rubber plant, with 
the El clattering by. The New Yorker ac- 
cepted the piece at once, and White felt a 
burst of confidence and well-being which 
he knew he would remember all his life. 
Out of a simple event he had made a story 
that had brought him money and, more 





























important, creative satisfaction. At last he 
had found something that made journalis- 
tic sense to him. 

In the story as published in the New 
Yorker the waitress did not, to be sure, ex- 
claim, “In the name of God!” She said, 
“In the name of John!” Ross did not allow 
profanity in his magazine at the time. 

With this casual, White had made a dent 
in the contemporary Life and Judge pat- 
tern of the “funny writer.” In the butter- 
milk piece, titled, somewhat obviously, 
“Child’s Play,” White did not break com- 
pletely with the old technique. To some 
extent he falsified his own personality, de- 
picting himself vaingloriously paying for 
the buttermilk, to show off before the other 
customers. But he had made a start at 
bringing real people, with their disappoint- 
ments and sorrows, into current humor. 

Katharine Angell sent a note to White, 
inviting him to drop in at the office. She 
told him that the magazine valued his work 
highly—a vast encouragement for a young 
writer who had had trouble getting a curt 
personal rejection from most magazines. 
She had some ideas for pieces. 

A little while later White was called in 
again and Mrs. Angell introduced him to 
Ross, who offered a part-time job writing 
kick lines for the “Newsbreaks.” The task 
was then the lowest form of editorial life 
at the magazine. White accepted gladly. 
Before long his poems and his casuals at- 
tracted wide attention, and Ross saw him 
as the magazine’s shining light. 

White feared the literary life, once he 
was in it, and fought entrapment. Alex- 
ander Woollcott tried to take him up, with 
remarkable lack of success. Once White 
did go to the theater with him, an experi- 
ence which he later described as like being 
towed in a dinghy behind a large and very 
expensive yacht. Another time Woollcott 
lured him to a woman’s salon by swearing 
that only two or three other persons would 
be present. The roaring, cocktail-waving 
throng that met White’s gaze nonplused 
him. The moment Woollcott’s back was 
turned he left. 

Ross tried his hand at acclimating White 
to the social life, with equal success. White 


said he was interested in meeting only two 
persons: Helen Hayes, the actress, and 
Willie Stevens, the shaggy, pipe-smoking, 
supposedly dimwitted witness who was too 
sly for the lawyers at the Hall-Mills trial. 
Ross tried to arrange a joint luncheon. 
Willie declined. But White did meet Helen 
Hayes at Ross’s house. 

White was almost as shy around the 
office as at literary functions. When James 
Thurber, a gregarious man, came on the 
staff in 1927 he suggested to White, whom 
he had known slightly before and with 
whom he had been placed in a compart- 
ment, that they have lunch together. 

“T always eat alone,” White said. 

A few months later he invited Thurber 
to lunch and they became fast friends. 


Thurber was an elderly man, for the New 
Yorker, of thirty-one, tall, thin, and ner- 
vous, with a fairly impressive string of fail- 
ures behind him, when he applied for 
work. Ross promptly made him a “Jesus,” 
failing, though, to make clear the exalted 
nature of the assignment. Thurber learned 
of it by accident. Every week a secretary 
appeared and asked him to sign a batch 
of slips. Though an agreeable man, Thur- 
ber finally tired of it and demanded an 
explanation. 

“It’s the pay roll,” she replied. “You're 
managing editor.” 

In a written description of Thurber as 
a young man, White relates how a little 
packet boat slipped into a tropical harbor 
to discharge copra. Thurber stepped ashore 
carrying a volume of Henry James and 
leading a honey bear by a small chain. He 
was a mystery man, this Thurber. It was 
told how, substituting for the ship’s cook, 
he had tried to make pancakes out of 
stump powder. The galley had been blown 
up and Thurber had lost an eye. 

White was not a witness to this scene, 
since neither he nor Thurber had ever been 
in the tropics. But circumstances alone 
prevented Thurber from leading a honey 
bear off a skiff, and White from seeing him 
do it. One of Thurber’s eyes had been put 
out, true enough, but it happened in a boy- 
hood bow-and-arrow accident. 

Thurber grew up in Columbus, Ohio, 
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where his forebears were solid, well-to-do 
citizens, One of his grandfathers, a fruit- 
and-produce wholesaler, owned a gracious 
old fourteen-room house where James and 
his brothers and cousins spent much of 
their time. James’s father was sometimes 
in politics and at other times was a busi- 
nessman. Thurber’s relatives were the kind 
of Midwesterners who do not repudiate a 
black sheep simply because he goes East 
and writes for the magazines. After Thur- 
ber was on the New Yorker one of his 
aunts subscribed and displayed it every 
week on the parlor table. One day a neigh- 
bor inquired whether the magazine was 
any good. 

“I really can’t say,” the aunt answered. 
“We take it just to help Jim.” 

At Ohio State University Thurber fitted 
the vague Midwestern idea of a literary 
man. His heavy dark hair was long and 
fell down over his glasses. His clothes were 
unmatched and unpressed. He ambled 
about with a melancholy, preoccupied air. 
In the gymnasium he bumped against in- 
animate objects and in military drill he 
bumped into people. He carried a sense of 
doom. There was the constant fear of 
something falling on his head, and the 
sudden end of the world would not have 
surprised or especially displeased him. 

During the first World War Thurber was 
unfit for military service because of poor 
eyesight. He worked in Washington as a 
code clerk. After the armistice he got him- 
self transferred to the American Embassy 
in Paris where he worked on messages dur- 
ing the Peace Conference. Paris fascinated 
him, but when the conference was over he 
had to go back to Columbus. He landed 
a reporting job on the Dispatch and also 
wrote a Sunday humorous page. But Thur- 
ber’s newspaper work brought him less at- 
tention than a bad habit he had. He drew 
dogs, As long as he confined himself to 
filling wastepaper baskets with his dogs, no 
one except an occasional janitor com- 
plained. When he took to filling other 
people’s memorandum pads with dogs the 
situation became less tolerable. It started 
as a joke on a friend who doodled while 
talking on the telephone. Thurber drew a 
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dog on each page of his friend’s memo pad. 
The dog was a curious-looking animal. It 
had a bloodhound’s large head and body 
and the the short legs of a basset. No man’s 
memo pad was safe from the sawed-off 
dogs. Some people came to fear invasion 
by them the way Dakota farmers do the 
approach of grasshopper hordes, 

Thurber went back to Paris in 1924, 
thinking the atmosphere would be more 
conducive for writing a novel he had in 
mind. He had married Althea Adams, a 
beautiful, amiable, firm-minded girl, also 
of Columbus, She usually could calm her 
husband’s jumpy nerves with a few mat- 
ter-of-fact words, 

To earn a living, Thurber worked on the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. The 
staff included Elliot Paul and William L. 
Shirer. Most celebrated of all the expatri- 
ates was F. Scott Fitzgerald, whom Thur- 
ber happened to be watching across a ter- 
race café, between peeks at a newspaper, 
when he first learned of the New Yorker. 
The newspaper carried a story about the 
furor created by Ellin Mackay’s attack on 
the stag lines. Thurber had given Smart 
Set, American Mercury, and several other 
magazines a chance to reject his work and 
they had done it. The new magazine, he 
thought, ought to have an equal oppor- 
tunity. The New Yorker’s editors responded 
as had the others. 

The novel didn’t get finished and the 
Thurbers went back to Columbus. Thur- 
ber cast about for a new literary medium. 
He had been profoundly influenced, like 
so many of his generation, by columnists 
Franklin P. Adams, Don Marquis, and the 
others. His favorite was Bob Ryder of the 
Columbus Journal. He was impressed espe- 
cially by the generally satirical nature of 
the columnists’ material. Marquis had 
used a few of his items in “The Sun Dial,” 
but F.P.A. hadn’t yet found any of his con- 
tributions suitable. 

Thurber decided he would write a book- 
length satire. Among the recent best sellers 
were Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Kruif, 
and Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
by George Amos Dorsey. Thurber went to 

















New York and wrote Why We Behave Like 
Microbe Hunters. It took a dim view of 
many aspects of current civilization. He 
peddled it morosely, adding nothing to the 
gaiety of publishers’ reception rooms. Fin- 
ally a literary agent, who declined partici- 
pation, suggested that he cut the book into 
pieces and send them to the New Yorker. 
He did and they were rejected. 

Thurber wrote later: “Humor is a kind 
of emotional chaos told calmly and quietly 
in retrospect.” 

At this time he had only the emotional 
chaos. The Thurbers moved into a Green- 
wich Village apartment which was heated 
in a haphazard fashion by pipes that ran 
through it. It had a large bathroom in 
which he wrote. Like White, he had the 
racket of an elevated railroad to steady 
him. When not writing in his bathroom, 
he wandered about the streets, usually 
leading a terrier bitch, his melancholy re- 
inforced by failure. 

Thurber was about ready to beat an- 
other retreat to Columbus—probably for 
the last time—when he opened the World 
one day and discovered that F.P.A. had 
given an entire column to one of his 
sketches. He was heartened enough to 
stay on. 

Not long afterward he walked down the 
water front to the New York Post and 
landed a job at forty dollars a week. Re- 
porting was more difficult for him than in 
Columbus. While on his way to cover a 
fire in Brooklyn he got lost in the subway. 
A couple of hours later, while riding across 
the Brooklyn Bridge in a cab, he read an 
account of the fire in the Post. The editors 
had picked it up from a news service. 

Thurber was switched to rewrite, where 
he did his fellow slaves a service by point- 
ing up the absurdity of an office demand 
for short leads. Thurber’s contribution: 
“Dead.That’s what the man was the police 
found in an alleyway yesterday.” 

Meanwhile he kept firing manuscripts at 
the New Yorker. A walk along shabby 
Horatio Street near the water front was 
the inspiration for his first acceptance, a 
poem. For it, he was not James Thurber, 
but James Grover Thurber. The issue of 
February 26, 1927, carried it. 


Villanelle of Horatio Street, Manhattan 


Rusted bed-springs in the street 
And rowdy kids that fight and yell, 
All in a clutter at your feet. 


No matter what the hour, you meet 
Brawling children and, as well, 
Rusted bed-springs in the street. 


Nothing here is clean and neat, 
What you'll find you can’t foretell 
All in a clutter at your feet-— — 
Tawdry signs of life’s defeat; 
Irate voice, supper smell, 
Rusted bed-springs in the street. 


A broken keg, a buggy seat— 
Stuff that junkmen buy and sell— 
All in a clutter at your feet. 


If your eyes lift up to greet 

The stars you fall on, sure as hell, 
Rusted bed-springs in the street, 

All in a clutter at your feet. 


The next week’s issue had a satirical 
sketch by Thurber about a little man who 
whirled around in a revolving door for 
several hours. People cheered him wildly, 
as they did the channel swimmers and flag- 
pole sitters, and when he came out he was 
given one hundred thousand dollars. Mod- 
estly he explained that he had done it for 
the wife and kids. 

Thurber and White had met at a cock- 
tail party. But Thurber’s job with the New 
Yorker was effected through Russell Lord, 
White’s friend at Cornell. As a teacher at 
Ohio State, Lord had heard of Thurber 
and they had mutual acquaintances. While 
peddling his “Microbe” satire in New York, 
Thurber had called on Lord, who was 
working on a farm publication. They had 
become friends, and Lord and his wife 
Kate began seeing a good deal of the 
Thurbers and of White, separately. One 
rainy night White reported to Lord that 
Ross was in need of editors. Kate Lord put 
on her rubbers and carried the news to 
Thurber’s pipe-heated flat, which was not 
far away. 

White made an appointment for Thur- 
ber with Ross, and Ross got mixed up and 
understood that Thurber was a close per- 
sonal friend of White’s. He knew that 

(Continued on page 70) 
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market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Is THERE A TREND in the women’s slicks 
toward longer stories or do the magazines 
just get more short material? Both To- 
day’s Woman and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion now want to buy stories over 15,000 
words in length. 

Eleanor Stierhem, fiction editor of To- 
day's Woman, told me that the magazine 
is going in for novelettes, one-shots, and 
two-parters. She will consider any length 
story from 10,000 words to full-length 
novels. But novels must condense to 25,000 
words. As to type of material, Miss Stier- 
hem said, “Frankly, in the longer lengths 
we are looking for promotable stories— 
either a name author, a promotable theme, 
a movie or play tie-in, etc.” 

On short stories, story value is the only 
consideration. Not much of a light-love 
market, Todays Woman is particularly 
in need of humor and marriage stories. The 
only taboo here is bad taste. “The one 
subject we haven’t treated in our fiction is 
incest,” Miss Stierhem said. She added 
hastily that she doesn’t want pieces about 
incest. 

Today's Woman is looking for a type of 
story not usually found in women’s maga- 
zines—the suspense story, long or short. No 
puzzle detective fiction will be bought, but 
stories that play on the emotions of fear 
and terror. The magazine pays competi- 
tive slick rates and is one of the Fawcett 
publications at 67 W. 44th St., New York. 

Elliott W. Schryver, fiction editor of the 
Companion, is also in the market for 
15,000 to 20,000 word novelettes, although 
he is not overstocked on short stories: 
“What we especially need now are child 
stories—we haven’t bought one for two 
years—and serious love stories.” 

I had noticed in the December Com- 
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panion the story “Some Day I’ll Love 
You,” by John Clare, which carried an 
editorial note to the effect that a follow- 
up piece on the lead character would ap- 
pear in this month’s issue. So I asked 
Schryver if the story-pair was the writer’s 
idea and if the magazine has ever used 
this technique before. The idea was edi- 
torial in origin and, no, the Companion 
has never before run a follow-up story. The 
editors were just curious to know “what 
happens to a girl like that.” The address 
here: 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

More changes in the confession or “ro- 
mance” group at Macfadden Publications: 
centralized control by the new Editorial 
Board is now limited to the production de- 
partments. Each magazine has its own 
editor in charge of stories and articles. 

Mrs. Nina Dorrance, a slim and efficient 
person, is the new managing editor of True 
Story. Both stories and articles should be 
addressed to her. Lengths and rates of pay- 
ment have been altered somewhat since a 
detailed schedule was given out last June. 
True Story now pays $100 for short-shorts; 
$300 for stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words; 
$400 for 8,000- to 9,000-word novelettes; 
and $500 for the double-length story of 
12,000 words. Two-part serials draw $850, 
but these have to be contracted for. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance here. 

True Story buys very few articles, as most 
of the features are departmental and con- 
tracted for by the year. Occasionally the 
magazine takes a first-person article about 
an emotional experience which would in- 
terest a widespread audience. These are 
cases in which the solution involves out- 
side help, for instance, that of a public 
agency. Query on ideas. 
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Beware of a man with a blade in hand—unless 
you know how he spells it. Because a lower- 
case “‘b” could change a respected newspaper 
into a dangerous weapon. 


Capitals change the meaning of many words. 
For example, an upper-case initial letter gives 
Coke a very special meaning. As the friendly 
abbreviation of Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark. As such, it deserves capital 
treatment. 


Good practice requires that owners of trade- 
marks protect them diligently ...as you pro- 
tect the name of your newspaper. That’s why 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





newspaper 


we ask that you make it Coke—with a 
capital, please. 

P.S. A cold Coke goes awfully good after a 
hot story. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
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A new story contest will be announced in 
the February issue of True Story. Stories 
submitted to the contest are handled by a 
special staff, with Virginia Venable Rapp 
as contest editor. This is a chance for new 
writers to receive special consideration since 
the contest staff is larger and has more leis- 
ure than the regular magazine staff. Editor 
Rapp and her assistants are looking not 
only for well-written stories but also for 
usable ideas and capable new writers. Story 
germs will be bought at good rates and re- 
written in the office. For the experienced 
writer the contest has one disadvantage: 
story manuscripts are held up longer. 

Marjorie K. Sneden, who has filled a 
number of positions with the Macfadden 
magazines, is now story editor of True 
Romance. The same lengths and rates of 
payment hold for this magazine as for True 
Story. 

True Romance has a small market for 
articles told in first person which deal with 
romantic or marriage problems. These may 
have, in addition, an angle on some big 
problem, such as dope addiction. They 
usually run about 1,500 words. (All home- 
making material is staff-prepared.) 

Mrs. Sylvia B. Harary has been made 
story editor of True Love Stories. The scale 
of payment on this magazine is somewhat 
lower than on the other two. Any length 
from a short-short of 1,500 words up to a 
double-length of 12,000 words can be used. 
One hundred dollars is paid here, too, for 
a short-short, but for the average-length 
short story of about 6,000 words the check 
will be $250; for the double-length or nov- 
elette, $450. In-between lengths rate pay- 
ment accordingly. 

Articles of feature length are usually ob- 
tained from people with specialized back- 
ground experience. “How I Solved My 
Problem” is a short continuing feature, 
buying stories about how people have 
solved various problems. Payment for these 
is $25, but the author must give permission 
for his name and photograph to be pub- 
lished. All Macfadden Publications maga- 
zines are located at 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 
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Editor Takes on Magazine, Husband 

A complete report on the new version of 
Compact, which is absorbing 2], will not 
be available until next month. A March 
issue will be out presently, with the January 
issue skipped. Best wishes to Editor Claire 
Glass, who was married on Christmas Day. 

Although there are many rumors about 
the new American Weekly headed up by 
Ernest Heyn, only those about the new 
presses and color process seem to have 
any basis in fact. As to changes in editorial 
needs and requirements, the assignment 
editor, Andrew Brashears, says he hasn’t 
been informed of any. Much of the material 
is still being assigned or ordered. The edi- 
torial board meets weekly and considers 
material for coming issues, going over all 
articles and ideas, including those submitted 
by free lancers. Complete articles of 800 or 
900 words, as well as synopses, are consid- 
ered. Illustrations are important. The writer 
should indicate what and where suitable 
ones may be obtained. 

The American Weekly has a style quite 
its own, which must be followed. Study of 
current issues is essential. Payment is by the 
piece, on acceptance—which is very close 
to the printing schedule. Rates vary, a 
name author drawing more than an un- 
known. Address: 63 Vesey St., New York. 

Bob Crichton has had a novel on his 
mind for some time and finally resigned 
from his job as article editor of Argosy to 
write it. That position has been eliminated 
and all non-fiction for this fast-growing 
monthly goes to Marion Hargrove, newly 
appointed non-fiction editor. He replaces 
Howard Lewis, recently upped to managing 
editor, and was formerly listed as a con- 
tributing editor. Argosy is located at 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

American Lawn Tennis has been suc- 
ceeded by a new monthly, The Racquet, 
which includes material on squash and bad- 
minton as well as tennis. The new magazine 
is put out by Rea Publications, at 104 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, and some mem- 
bers of the old staff are included in the new 
company, for instance, Virginia Gravley, 
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“HOW DO THESE PALMER 
Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 











Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems, It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company, Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 

“T have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyer, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 

“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments, Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.””—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. The 
success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 
been due to the helpful supervision 
and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.””—Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. (Nore: Mrs. Hal- 
burnt has since written us about some worthwhile 
work she has done as Publicity Director for a local 
organization. ) 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier, Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
hook, “‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 
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managing editor, who sees all manuscripts 
first. 

The editors are most interested in getting 
personality pieces of 1,000 to 2,000 words 
about players, coaches, or people with 
special interests in the field; also brief 
write-ups of tournaments held in places 
where the magazine has no representative. 
Better query. No fillers are wanted now. 

Payment is on publication, but the rates 
are better than they used to be. American 
Lawn Tennis quoted 1 cent a word, with 
$5 to $6 for photographs. A flat rate is paid 
now, determined by author’s name, work 
needed, etc. Howard Brewster is editor of 
The Racquet. Oliver Rea is publisher. The 
circulation guarantee per month is 10,000. 


New Girlie Book Needs Photos 


Trojan Magazines, at 480 Lexington 
Avenue (17), now down to two comics, is 
trying out a new bi-monthly picture maga- 
zine titled Picture Follies. This is a “girlie” 
book in large flat format, entirely staff pre- 
pared. It presents a market only for pho- 
tographs—singles, sets, picture stories. Pay 
is $7.50 for singles, $50 for a 2-page spread, 
$75 for 3-page, $100 for $4-page. Adolphe 
Barreaux edits. 

Fiction House has revived its old pulp, 
Fight Stories, and put it on the active mar- 
ket list as a semi-annual. It was a standby 
of the house in the old days when J. B. 
Kelly was publisher. Jack O’Sullivan is 
editing. Address: 130 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Your Guide Publications, Inc. has 
changed its name to Magazine Productions, 
Inc. Abner Sundell is the executive editor 





Blackout 


I look afar; 
There is no star. 
The temple’s black; 
My pen lies slack. 
I guess my muse 
Has blown a fuse. 
Leslie Mellichamp 


of its eight fact-detective books, three movie 
books, two psychology magazines. Jules 
Saltman is now managing editor of the 
movie trio as well as editor of Your Psy- 
chology and of You Magazine, formerly 
Popular Psychology Guide. There seems to 
be no change in the requirements on any 
of these books. Address: 114 East 32nd 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Volitant has added two small-size humor 
magazines, Jackpot and Zowie, priced at 25 
cents each. George Unger, editor, told me 
that these are entirely staff produced at 
present, at least as far as text is concerned. 

W. W. Scott, sitting at the next desk, re- 
marked that he needs material for Man to 
Man, which he edits. This magazine is 
now a bi-monthly, but buys fairly steadily 
both fiction and articles, preferably with a 
sensational touch. Lengths average 2,000 
words. Payment, he added, is more up-to- 
date. Rates are still 2 cents a word, on 
publication—which has sometimes been 
considerably afterwards. Famous Models, 
a picture book in the same group, has be- 
come Famous Paris Models. It uses only 
cheesecake photography. The address for 
Volitant publications is 105 East 35th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Toby Press has dropped its fan maga- 
zine, True Movie & Television, after a 
year’s publication. Raymond Jameson 
edited at 17 East 45th Street. 

Reporter Publications in the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, have sold 
Men’s Reporter Weekly and thereby cut 
down their line of magazines to the two 
extra-swank publications, American Fabrics 
and Gentry, along with Gold Book Direc- 
tories, etc. 

Men’s Reporter Weekly has been pur- 
chased by Fairchild Publications, at 7 East 
12th Street (3), and will be combined with 
their well-known monthly, Men’s Wear. 


Old Breezy Stories Still a Market 


I was surprised to learn that the old 
Breezy Stories is still going, with Phil 
Painter as editor and publisher. And I do 
mean the “old” Breezy, for Painter thinks 
the old-type stories are best, and many old- 
time writers are loyal to the market. A 
large proportion of the copies go to Eng- 
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The Short and Successful 
Story of a Book Sale... 


Dear Mr. Brady: Syracuse, New York 
January 10, 1951 


Novel received, and thanks for a wonderful job of criticism. . 


Syracuse, New York 
Dear Mr. Brady: March 31, 1951 
Your letter stating you will accept LAY THE BODY ANYWHERE for marketing 
arrived last night. I am very happy to hear this and of course you have my permission to 
submit it to markets. . .. 


Dear Mr. Brady: Syracuse, New York 
Congratulations! November 15, 1951 


Needless to say your letter notifying me of the sale of my book has been the best news 
to date. Enclosed are the copies of the contract you requested signed by me. I am keeping 
one that has been signed by the editor. Thanks, and best wishes! 

Cordially, 
Matt Christopher 


Three short letters that tell the story of why you need a New York agent to: 1, read 
your work with interest and tell you frankly why it isn’t selling and how you can correct 
it; 2, to market your revised manuscript to the right editors; and 3, to make the best possible 
contract terms and represent you with New York editors. Send your book or short script 
— today! 

REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your book (or article or story) so often that you've lost 
your objectivity or if you do not have the time to revise, I will re-build your script eliminating 
the flaws in technique so objectionable to editors. Write me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 

POETS! I am at present the only major agent offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/er marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page) — 
minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 
$5 market appraisal charge. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you’ve placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees 
but please write full details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, iterery asen 


55 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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land nowadays, rather than to American 
newsstands. 

There might be a very slight market here 
for short, sophisticated love stories, at 1 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. But 
it is open only to old-timers or to writers 
who can catch the style. The magazine is 
a bi-monthly, 25 cents. Remember Miss 
Hacker, the brown-eyed secretary at the 
Third Street office? She is still with Breezy 
in its present office, at 480 Lexington Ave. 

The Farrell Magazine Group has been 
cut back to three titles: The Woman, with 
Madalynne Reuter as executive editor, 
Better Health and Everybody's Digest, both 
edited by Theodore Irwin. These are all 
monthlies now, and have made no changes 
in requirements. Address the editors at 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The following magazines were dropped 
recently from the Farrell line: World Di- 
gest, Suspense, and the reprint Suspense 
Novels. Another group were sold to Uni- 
versal Pubg. and Distributing Corp. at 211 
East 37th Street, N. Y. 16. These include 
Family Handyman, which is a bi-monthly 
under R. B. Williams, and the three fashion 
semi-annuals: Smart Crocheting, Smart 
Knitting, and Smart Sewing, edited by 
Ruth Hatcher. 


Buys 3 How-To Books a Month 

Larry Eisinger, editor-in-chief of the 
Fawcett Handbooks, points out that he has 
an unusual and interesting market for 
heavily illustrated how-to manuals. These 
are all originals, selling on the newsstands 
for 75 cents and running 144 pages each. 
The market is very opén, as the company 
is planning to step up production to three 
books a month, or 36 during the next 
year. The books are planned as complete 
packages, the editor working with the 
author to combine in the right ratio suffi- 
cient text, sketches, and a few hundred 
photographs to make a practical, easily-un- 
derstandable book. 

Any craft or hobby which has a suffi- 
ciently large following, as proved by sales 
and dollar-volume in industry, to support 
an initial print order of 100,000 copies 
would interest the editor. The writer must 
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be an expert in the hobby or craft. A book 
on ceramics is now in the works. Three 
automotive books sold well in 1951, as did 
books on electric repairs in the home and 
painting. Salon Photography is one of the 
new handbooks. Hot Rods and Sports Cars 
are two more new titles, semi-annual and 
annual respectively. The most popular 
handbooks rate regular publication sched- 
ules like these; many more are oné-shots. 





A royalty of 2 cents per copy is paid in 

advance on the first 100,000 print order; 
3 cents royalty over that figure. Fawcett 
promotes its handbooks heavily through its 
monthly magazines. Query Eisinger, giving 
your qualifications as well as an outline of 
your idea. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 
.. Elks Magazine uses only a few pieces of 
free-lance material per issue, but pays very 
well. There is usually one story with mascu- 
line appeal, such as detective or mystery, 
sports, humor, adventure—but no love 
stories. Top length is 5,000 words. Payment 
is $500 and up, on acceptance. Feature 
articles come usually from big-name writers, 
and the editor prefers queries. Length and 
payment are the same as for fiction. Noth- 
ing else is wanted: no cartoons, shorts or 
fillers, poetry. Lee C. Hickey edits Elks 
Magazine at 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

The editorial staff of Air Trails seems to 
be composed entirely of ex-free lancers who 
know writers’ problems, About 80 per cent 
of A.T.’s contents comes from outside writ- 
ers. The two specialties here—factual avi- 
ation features and model airplane informa- 
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tion—have built this magazine to top news- 
stand sales in the aviation field. 

I}lustrations are important to all features, 
and include photographs, charts, and speci- 
fications, supplied by the author whenever 
possible. Subject matter leans toward the 
technical, but writing must be clear and 
entertaining enough to appeal to the aver- 
age reader interested in the field. Payment 
is by the piece, including text and illustra- 
tions, varying considerably but on accept- 
ance. Albert L. Lewis edits this Street & 
Smith monthly at 304 East 45th Street, 
New York 17. 


Not Jules Verne, Aesop! 


Astounding Science-Fiction also shares 
the Street & Smith offices on East 45th 
Street. John W. Campbell, Jr. works at 
home part of the time and comes into the 
office only on Mondays and Thursdays to 
meet authors and artists. 

A slick-paper section is used for illus- 
trated articles. These are all written after 
consultation with the editor by someone en- 
gaged in the work under discussion; they 
are not bought out of the mail. 

Fiction comprises the main market, and 
lengths vary with the subject matter from 
a short-short up to a serial of 100,000 
words. Though a science background would 
help the writer here, the main requirement 
is a basic understanding of people and what 
could happen to them in the light of pos- 
sible future events, Writers may tell stories 
about robots, Martians, etc., but the secret 
is to make these characters human beings 
in disguise. Many well-written manuscripts 
come in, but Editor Campbell says they 
don’t fit because they don’t present a 
human problem. This is not up-to-date 
Jules Verne, but Aesop! 

Take a new gadget or a new social postu- 
late and introduce it into a normal situa- 
tion, and you may have a story for Astound- 
ing. Both kinds go well here, the philosoph- 
ical situation being preferred but harder to 
work out. No fantasy is wanted. There 
must be careful, logical, self-consistent de- 
velopment of a theme. The January issue 
of Astounding is a good one for writers to 
study. Payment continues at 3 cents a word 

(Continued on page 61) 
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be among those for whom we are going 
to sell? For 16 years through personal 
contacts in the world’s largest publishing 
center, we have been making sales for 
writers. For one beginner, we made the 
biggest book sale to a leading publisher. 
(Details on request.) 

If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you have 
tried us. You will not be the first one, 
perhaps, for whom we will have sold that 
10-time rejected story, novel, article or 
book. 

Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays manuscripts 
should be sent with fees and stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words, for a 
$5 fee and either undertake the sale at 
once or give an honest appraisal in a 
letter. 

NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS. 

No fees for established writers. We prefer 
to hear from them before receiving their 
scripts. 

On the first sale for beginners, the fee is 
refunded — and no fees for future sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St. Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. ¥. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


White Collar by C. Wright Mills. Oxford 
University Press. 1951. $5. 

Most writers, according to an established 
expert on American middle classes, are en- 
gaged in a vast machinery devoted to up- 
holding the fantasy of individualism in our 
present-day society. The expert is Colum- 
bia professor C. Wright Mills, and his exa- 
mination of writers and intellectuals is oniy 
part of a merciless study of the middle 
classes in White Collar. 

The book stresses the fact that present- 
day “bureaucratic” society has swallowed 
up most traces of individualism. Yet, Mills 
states: 

Fiction and non-fiction, movies and 
radio—indeed almost every aspect of 
contemporary mass communication— 
accentuate individual success. What- 
ever is done is done by individual 
effort, and if a group is involved, it 
strings along after the extraordinary 
leader. 


Why such a discrepancy between actu- 
ality and our fictional version of life today? 
Mills believes, “People put up with their 
(mass communications’) content and like 
it because they are not aware of any other 
possibility; they are strongly predisposed 
to see, hear, and read what they have been 
trained to see, hear, and read .... The 
media do create, but they also reinforce 
existing tendencies, cater to existing want.” 

In a chapter titled “Brains, Inc.,” Mills 
runs roughshod over the publishing indus- 
try with this generalization: 

The themes of mass literature and 
entertainment, of pulps and slicks, of 
radio drama and television script, are 
those set by the editor or director. The 
writer merely fills an order, and often 
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he will not write at all until he has an 
order, specifying content, slant, and 
space limits. Even the editor of the 
mass magazine, the director of the 
radio drama, has not escaped the de- 
personalization of publishing and en- 
tertainment; he is also the employe of 

a business enterprise, not a personality 

in his own right. Mass magazines and 

radio shows are not so much edited 

by a personality as regulated by an 

adroit formula. 
Whether employed in an “information in- 
dustry” or writing as a free lancer, the in- 
tellectual’s opportunity to dissent is in- 
creasingly limited by what Mills describes 
as “technical, economic, and social struc- 
tures which are owned and operated by 
others.” 

The present plight of writers seeking a 
mass audience is no darker than the over- 
all picture Mills paints of the middle 
classes, which seem to be split among 
themselves by their individual dreams of 
personal success and prestige. Whether you 
accept or deny this analysis, White Collar 
stimulates the kind of self-examination 
especially necessary among writers and edi- 
tors. 


Just Published 


Writing a biography, as Catherine Drinker 
Bowen does it, is more than an eight-hour 
occupation; it’s a way of life for the writer 
until his book is completed. Her lecture on 
the subject has just been published as a 
32-page book, The Writing of Biography, 
by The Writer, Inc. Mrs. Bowen explains 
how she dispels such stumbling blocks as 
correlation of material, dramatizing with- 
out misrepresenting history, and use of dia- 
logue in biographical writing. 
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‘Uanity ‘Publishing? 


bavi all seen them, the sleezy little books, poorly 
printed on limp stock, jacketed in semi-butcher 
paper. A dozen or two were furtively turned out for 
a fantastically high sum and dumped on the author 
without fanfare or dignity. A shoddy business and one 
to shy away from. 


There are “quacks” in any line, ambulance chasers, 
charlatans. But there are also reliable, established 
firms with fine reputations. Such an organization is 
Pageant Press with college-trained and experienced 
editors to edit and proof your book, top flight designers 
to assure excellent printing and artistic jackets, able 
advertising and publicity people well used to obtaining 
maximum sales results. This team work behind your 
book means that a volume that compares in every way 
with the best on sale in bookstores is ready to meet 
the reading public—this is the difference between 
successful publication of your book and mere “printing”. 


Full page ads in PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
RETAIL BOOKSELLER, NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW, etc. prove more than words that 
our aim is to sell your books. It is important to 
know that, unlike many publication plans, there is 
NO EXTRA CHARGE for this important advertising 
and our subsidies are generally lower than many firms 
offering only mediocre printing and sales effort. Stop 
in to see us or write today for free booklet which will 
explain the plan in detail. We'll look forward to 
reading your book with a view to publication. 











PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
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By Lee Otis 


THE START OF A new year—undoubtedly 
the biggest that the blossoming medium of 
television will have known! We asked three 
TV story editors to forecast what 1952 has 
in store for writers, what new trends TV 
dramatic shows may take, what present 
trends may be expected to continue. 

Arthur Heineman, CBS-T’V story editor, 
feels that television drama is growing up a 
bit. At his own network, they’re excited 
about Columbia Television Workshop, a 
video revival of the well-known Columbia 
Workshop program on radio. Workshop 
will use “the best possible stuff,” Heineman 
said. “It will use an occasional script that 
is frankly experimental and an occasional 
fantasy. It will present drama, melodrama, 
comedy—all aimed at an adult audience.” 

Out There, the CBS-TV science fiction 
program, is another new show which is 
deliberately aiming at an adult audience 
instead of at the juvenile viewers who usu- 
ally go for space-ship sagas. Studio One 
and Suspense will continue in 1952 to do 
occasional documentary-type stories. The 
latter show has used a number of stories 
concerned with the current world political 
situation and will probably buy more 
scripts on the conflict between East and 
West. Heineman believes that television 
will continue to steer away from out-and- 
out war stories, however, because “the 
audience doesn’t want them.” 

CBS-TV feels that it has as many melo- 
dramas as it can take; the network is 
reaching now to round out its dramatic 
programming. “We’re always trying to lift 
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ourselves by our bootstraps, to make the 
quality of our programs better—and we 


” 


say that a little wistfully,’ Heineman 
concluded. 

Over at the Dumont Television Network, 
Story Editor Charles Mann agrees with 
Heineman that script editors and writers 
are steering clear of war stories because 
viewers don’t take to them. The newest 
trend at Dumont, Mann said, is to get 
away from murders, and they’re heartened 
by the reaction of both audience and spon- 
sor to their program Hands of Destiny, 
which recently presented a story without 
a single corpse in it. Everyone wants the 
program to continue that way. 

“What television should do in 1952 and 
what it no doubt will do are two different 
things,” Ed Roberts, story editor of Arm- 
strong’s Circle Theater, comments. “Tele- 
vision should concentrate on finding and 
developing writers of original material, 
especially in the dramatic programs, to 
avoid the fate of radio, which is banality. 
Editors and producers should stop fitting 
to TV the material created for other media 
which do not have the unique and exacting 
requirements of television. They should 
stop chopping characterizations and story 
values to the accompanying groans of 
viewers. 

“What television probably will do is con- 
tinue grabbing blindly at any old story, 
failing to profit from the experience of 
Hollywood in the early days of talking 
pictures—when pictures were static, merely 
photographed stage plays. The movies 
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didn’t advance until writers were found 
and developed who could create in terms 
of the medium itself.” 

* *% * 

The Ford Theater, Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Fridays, 9:00-10:00 p. m., EST. 
Sponsor: Ford Motors. Agency: Cockfield, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto 1, Canada. Producer-Director: 
Alan Savage. 

The Ford Theater, top Canadian dra- 
matic show, is in the midst of another suc- 
cessful season. But Alan Savage, producer 
and director, is still having trouble finding 
original scripts and in the first two months 
of this season didn’t use any. Why don’t 
the originals that are submitted make the 
grade? Savage says: “They’re just not 
good enough scripts to compete with stories 
by well-known authors, i.e., Hemingway, 
Maxwell Anderson, John Patrick, Zoe 
Akins, etc. Scripts for Ford Theater must 
be good theatrical entertainment.” 

So adaptations of novels and plays by 
well-known authors are the bulwark of 
The Ford Theater, although Savage is 
genuinely interested in playing more origi- 
nals. He would prefer plays by Canadian 
writers on Canadian themes, but not to the 
exclusion of other nationalities. “The story 
is the thing,” he says. 

The dramatic portion of The Ford 
Theater runs approximately 52 minutes, 
divided into three acts, not necessarily of 
equal length. The fee is $450 for an origi- 
nal script. On adaptations, a total of $500 
is paid for the rights to the story and the 
adaptation, with the adaptor getting what’s 
left after the rights have been paid for. 
Writers who wish to adapt a story for this 
market should query Savage first. He asks 
only single broadcast performance rights. 
Scripts should be sent to Alan Savage, 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd., Metropolitan 
Building, Toronto 1, Canada. 

* * * 

Stars Over Hollywood, CBS-Radio, Sat- 
urdays, 12:30-1:00 p. m., EST. Sponsor: 
The Carnation Co. Producer: Music Cor- 
poration of America, 9370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

This old, established dramatic show, 
starring Hollywood actors and actresses, 





Publisher's Check List 
of Short Story "MUSTS" 
Every Frederic Litten Associate 


ad 

¢ is an expert in one field—Slicks, 
Confessions, Juveniles, etc. Your manuscript is 
criticized by a specialist who KNOWS what your 
Editor wants. This unique service costs you no 
more than run-of-the-mill criticism. No generali- 
zations. Line-by-line comments on entire manu- 
script. Stories, Feature Articles, Novels. 

Send us your mms before Feb. 15 and receive valu- 
able check list for pre-judging your own stories. 
Rates: $1.00 por thousand wp to 25,000 words. 

thereafter. Minimum charge $2.00 plus return postage. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Hil. 








TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply, Ronald 
- Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson rse in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing. and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “write to sell."” Send today for free information. 


J. C6. MOAN, Publicher* s i 
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anumeniae. A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 
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Tinportaut 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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uses all original stories, mainly comedy, gional U. S. stories are also welcome, with 


drama and young romance. It emphatically 
dislikes stories about Hollywood or stories 
with newspaper, advertising or glamor 
backgrounds. Scripts having a child or an 
older man or woman as the star are not 
wanted because of the difficulty in casting 
them. 

The program does want stories with 
strong feminine appeal and some children’s 
appeal, with a strong climax at the end of 
Act I and a great carry-over of interest to 
Act II. There must be a lead-in at the 
beginning of Act II to let the newly- 
tuned-in listener know what has happened 
in Act I. Dramatic portion runs a total 
of 21 minutes. 

Characters are limited to the star and 
four supporting players. Two of the sup- 
porting cast may double, but the editor 
feels that an entertaining story can be told 
within the five-character framework. 

Latest information from Stars Over 
Hollywood says only that “payment is by 
arrangement with the author.” But six 
months ago the program was paying $250 
for scripts on which no extensive rewriting 
was required. It takes four to six weeks for 
reports here. No release is required, but 
return postage must be included if you 
wish your script returned. Scripts should be 
mailed to Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 
Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

* * * 

Hollywood Stars On Stage, ABC-Radio, 
Sundays, 9:30-10:00 p.m., EST. (Also 
heard in Canada at a different time.) 
Sponsor: Ronson Art Metal Works. Pro- 
ducer: Revue Productions, Inc. (subsidiary 
of Music Corporation of America), 9370 
Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

This new show “hich began in October 
has strong family appeal. Accent is on 
adventure and rom: ,. not necessarily in 
the same script, asii . vther subjects of 
wide appeal are used: mystery, occasional 
fantasy, stories built arour . ..olidays which 
are celebrated in both Canada and the 
United States. Scripts with holiday themes 
must be submitted well in advance. 

Stories with Canadian backgrounds will 
be considered, but they must have sufficient 
interest to United States audiences. Re- 
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the same provision—that the locale be of 
interest to the international audience. 

Cast must be limited to one star, male 
or female, and four supporting players. 
Two of the supporting players may double, 
but scripts having no doubles are preferred. 
Running time is 21 minutes in two acts of 
approximately equal length. No lead-in on 
Act IT is necessary. 

No release is required and payment is 
arranged with the author. Scripts should be 
mailed to Hollywood Stars On Stage, Revue 
Productions, Inc., 9370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., and return 
postage should be enclosed. 

* * * 

Nat S. Jerome, stage, television and film 
producer, is looking for half-hour TV 
scripts in almost any form — comedy, 
drama, musicals—and preferably in series 
of 13. He prefers stories “which avoid 
cliches in character and plot.” Jerome sug- 
gests that a writer submit a synopsis first. 
He promises to report within a week or 10 
days. Terms of payment are arranged with 
the writer. 

Jerome is also looking for collaborators. 
Here credits should be submitted first—no 
scripts. 

Scripts or synopses should be sent to Nat 
S. Jerome, Palace Theater Building, 1564 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

«x * * 

It is clear that the new CBS-TV science 
fiction program, Out There (Sundays, 
6:00-6:30 p.m., EST), has a slant of its 
own. Out There seems to be presenting 
plays about a character with a problem, 
often psychiatric in nature, set against a 
background of space ships and other 
worlds. 

In one play, the story revolved around 
a crewman on a space ship who was dis- 
liked by his shipmates because he always 
won at cards. They insisted he cheated. 
He was also in trouble with his superiors 
because he knew the solution to a complex 
navigational problem but couldn’t explain 
how he arrived at it. They accused him of 
looking at secret charts. It turned out that 
he had a trick mathematical mind, which 
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he used to save the ship when the regular 
navigator was knocked out at the climax 
of the story. 

Another play told the story of a jet man 
who had led a free and easy life in the 
early days of interplanetary travel. His 
problem was fitting himself, into the new 
routine when space travel became an 
everyday affair. He rebelled at the rules 
and regulations and after losing his sight 
in an accident became a “space tramp.” 
A girl biologist he met on one of his space 
trips helped him work out his salvation. 

* * * 

Two more hour-long dramatic shows 
are in the TV parade. Pulitzer Prize Play- 
house is back on television, alternating with 
Celanese Theater in the 9:00 to 10:00 
p.m., EST, spot on Wednesdays, ABC-TV. 
A TV version of Screen Directors’ Guild, 
now on radio, may soon hit the coast-to- 
coast channels. It will be the first major 
dramatic show to originate in Hollywood 
and the first hour-long series to be done 
on film. 

Somerset Maugham Theater, which 


alternated with Robert Montgomery’s 


Lucky Strike Theater on NBC-TV, is 
dropping off and the Montgomery show 
probably will be seen weekly. The 
Maugham program may turn up in a half- 
hour version. Meantime, there are still 10 
hour-long dramatic shows on television. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


After 10 years with CBS-Radio, Draper 
Lewis has joined the William Esty agency. 

Paul Tripp, who used to write and play 
Mr. I. Magination on CBS-TV, wrote an 
original dramatic sketch, “Trio by Lamp- 
light,” in which Dolores Del Rio starred on 
the Kate Smith Evening Hour. 

When Goodyear Television Playhouse 
presented “The Eleventh Ward” by Hoff- 
man Hays on November 25, the author’s 
nine-year-old daughter, Penny, was a 
member of the cast. 

The current controversy about over- 
emphasis on football and other college 
sports was background for a script by 
Loren Singer, “The Fair-Haired Boy,” on 
Kraft Television Theater, November 28. 
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Don’t Bury That Published Story! 


IT MAY STILL BE WORTH PLENTY OF DOLLARS 
THROUGH SALE FOR TELEVISION 
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OUR PURPOSE 


We have so many demands for good stories for television material that we believe we can 
handle your stories to our mutual advantage. A comparable fee is charg 1 if we do the TV 
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As for you, we do have a charge of $3.50 per story for reading and: 
but we will welcome your submissions. The fact that your stories ny soysoten published does 
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First Class Magazines 


Ford Times, Ford Motor Company, 3000 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. Edmund Ware 
Smith, Editor. Issued monthly; distributed 
through Ford dealers. “We want stories of un- 
usual tourist attractions. Buying very little at 
present, but still in market for stories not more 
than 1000 words on out-of-the-ordinary, little 
publicized spots of interest to Ford-driving tour- 
ists. Buy photographs. Prefer manuscripts to be 
accompanied by 4x5 transparencies. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks in majority of 
cases. Payment is 10c a word, on acceptance.” 

Magazine Digest, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Archer St. John, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
reprint material from magazines all over the 
world. Tear sheets of articles from magazines 
and newspapers especially welcome. Author 
should state whether he or magazine holds 
rights. Author should print name and address 
prominently on each separate page of tear sheet, 
to insure identification. A very limited number 
of original articles used—and these must be of 
top quality and headline importance, which gen- 
erally means that a Magazine Digest original 
turns out to be a thoroughly researched and 
documented exposé. Query first; do not send 
articles. Length unlimited; we expect to cut to 
800-2000 words. No fiction used, except occa- 
sional reprints. Need fillers in all lengths. Buy 
black and white photos for covers; query first. 
No poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is approximately 10c a word for originals; 
$25 to $100 for reprints, depending upon length, 
importance, source; 5c a word for fillers.” 

The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and 
M Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Dr. Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 60c a 
copy; $6.00 a year. “We want vivid, personal- 
experience narratives written against a back- 
ground of geographic information. Articles run 
from 3500 to 5000 words, and should be accom- 
panied by 25-100 black-and-white and color 
photographs. Both the miniature 35mm and 
larger sizes are satisfactory. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in ten days. Payment is excellent, any- 
where from $350 to $750, on acceptance.” 
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New Liberty Magazine, 182 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Keith A. Knowlton, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want short-shorts from 800 to 1500 words 
and short stories from 2000 to 3000 words. At 
the moment we are in need of well developed 
stories with strong romance themes. Interested 
in articles on well-known personalities in the 
theatre, the arts and the sciences who can be 
considered newsworthy. Also interested in seeing 
manuscripts on new medical discoveries and on 
themes of the self-help type (how to be happy, 
how to improve your marriage, etc.). The large 
photo agencies generally take care of our photo- 
graphic needs. No poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment, on acceptance, is 2c to 5c a word, 
depending on quality; no set scale for articles.” 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short-shorts of 1200 words, short stories from 
2500 to 5000 words, and complete novels and 
serials from 40,000 to 43,000 words. The general 
slant of fiction is on problems applicable to the 
lives of Young Adults. The only taboo is the 
violation of good taste. Although fiction empha- 
sizes positive rather than negative themes, the 
purely entertaining story has a place in the 
magazine. Also fiction that has appeal for men 
readers, but which also will be read by women. 
All article material must provide reader identi- 
fication for young adults between the ages of 18 
and 35; it must be equally interesting to men 
and women. Lead pieces run from 3000 to 5000 
words and must be on controversial topics of 
vital interest to the target audience. Heavily 
stocked with other pieces but will consider out- 
standing material. Be sure personalities are in 
our age group. Occasionally buy photographs, 
but rarely poetry. Report in a week. Current 
market prices paid for fiction; from $1000 to 
$2500 for lead articles; comparable rates for 
shorter items. Payment on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Link, 122 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. T. A. Rymer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
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stories of 800 to 2400 words, with service per- 
sonnel as characters (combat not stressed) ; light, 
humorous, romance. Also articles on hobbies and 
sports. Buy photographs only for covers. No 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is approxi- 
mately 1c a word, 90 days prior to publication.” 

Nash Airflyte Magazine, 431 Howard Street, 
Detroit 31, Mich. Hubert A. Elliott, Editor. 
Issued 10 times yearly. “We want articles that 
will contribute to Nash owners’ pleasurable use 
of car, such as interesting owners, unusual places 
of interest that can be reached by car, and arti- 
cles of general interest to car owner group. Buy 
photographs. No fiction or poetry. Report 
promptly. Depending on prominence given in 
magazine, payment is from $35 to $65 for arti- 
cles of approximately 1000 words, including 
photos.” 

Pep and Courage, 1704 E. 150th Street, Se- 
attle 55, Wash. Edward Macdonald, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our 
magazine is directed to tuberculosis patients, ex- 
tuberculosis patients, and the general public. Our 
purpose is to inform our readers about tuber- 
culosis and all phases of sanatorium life. We 
want inspirational, humorous, how-to-do-it, and 
informational articles, 500 to 2000 words. Fillers 
of various lengths are used, preferably with a hu- 
morous, medical slant. Authors should study 
magazine, as our special slant is extremely im- 
portant. Use some poetry, but no photographs. 
Fiction used very infrequently. Report in about 
three weeks usually. No payment.” 

Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. W. W. Bauer, M.D., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Published 
by American Medical Association. “We use sound, 
lucid, practical material on normal health interests 
of all ages. Want more articles appealing to young 
people and young adults. Can use good shorts of 
500-750 words; articles of about 1000 or 2000 
words, and series. Buy color and black-and-white 
character or situation shots for illustration, and 
photo features on health (not medical) subjects. 
Rarely use fiction and are overstocked on poetry. 
Usually report in two to three weeks, though the 
practice of using scientific consultants sometimes 
delays a good manuscript on a difficult subject. 
Payment is 2c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


Negro Magazines 


Negro Digest, 1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16, Ill. Era Bell Thompson, Managing Edi- 
tor. “With the November issue, Negro Digest 
is being discontinued as a monthly magazine. 
Our future plans at this time are undecided.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Patrick 
J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. Catholic home weekly. “We 
want adult fiction, 2500 to 3000 words, and 
juvenile fiction of 2400 words. Also timely, his- 
torical, biographical articles, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
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weeks. Payment is 1c to 2c a word, on accept- of about 2000 words, written primarily for par- sect 
ance; better rates for superior quality manu- ents, with a lift and stimulus. Remember that the pra 
scripts.” audience is Catholic, mostly family people. Use 80C 
The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Avenue, short poems on the above themes. Buy photo- be 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S. J., graphs. Report within three weeks. Payment is or 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 2c a word and up, and 25c a line and up for is '} 
“We want stories, no longer than 3000 words, poetry.” : 
with ending that leaves the reader happier rather Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New Sm 
than sad. No moralizing theme though. Must York 16, N. Y. Clarence W. Hall, Editor. Issued a’ 
have decent moral atmosphere. Also articles of monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want wh 
Catholic or current interest, which usually run  short-shorts from 1000 to 1500 words and longer por 
from 1500 to 5000 words. No photographs or stories of not more than 3000 words. Stories of sor 
poetry. Report varies. Payment is lc a word.” a folksy, inspiring nature; strong in character, fict 
The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, well-plotted; with main character facing a prob- Ic 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Issued lem common to persons in family and/or church for 
weekly; $2.50 a year. “We want short short life. Small town backgrounds preferred; shy on | 
stories, 1500 to 1800 words, with family or ‘sophistication,’ strong on character such as is Su 
church interest dominant. Stories should deal shown by people of ideals in middle life or be- $2 
with real people, not characters that lack reality. yond. Also articles about people achieving some- th: 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in two weeks. thing important in realm of the spirit, both tut 
Payment is $25 for 1500 words, $3 and $5 for ‘name’ people and unknowns. Buy photographs an 
poems, and $3 and $5 for photos.” with stories. Overstocked on poetry. Report in re 
Christian Family, Techny, Ill. Fr. Charles two weeks. Payment is $35 to $75 for stories and fic 
Kelty, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly. “We want articles; sometimes much more, dependent upon lo 
articles for mother, for dad, for the older children writing and how much we want the piece in 20 
and youth, concerning family matters and of question; $5.00 each for photos. Payment is made as: 
interest and help to parents and young people, on or before 15th of month following acceptance.” fie 
about 2000 words or shorter. While these need Daily Meditation, P. O. Box 2710, San Antonio of 
not be specifically ethical or directly concerned 6, Texas. William P. Taylor, Editor. Issued ho 
with Christian principles, they must be whole- monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want pI 
some in character and never at variance with metaphysical teachings, success and inspirational pe 
the tenets of our Catholic readers. Also use stories articles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- to 
° Li 
1 
ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS us 
uy 
| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will . 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many me 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as in 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. te 
In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of " 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME N 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN E 
- MAGAGINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all y 
of the leading books in the pulp field. C 
w 
IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% t 
commission basis. “ 
IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- I 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 ; 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 1 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 2 
several sales for you. I 
‘ 
. P \ 
Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy , 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary. Agent 

1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
1 
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sectarian religious articles teaching the power of 
prayer or with a metaphysical slant. Length, 
800 to 1700 words, and exact word count must 
be given on each manuscript. No fiction, poetry, 
or photographs. Report in 60 days. Payment 
is 'Yec to 1c a word, on acceptance.” 

Daily Word, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Martha 
Smock, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We want 500 to 1500-word articles, 
which must be along Unity and Truth lines. Buy 
poetry along Truth lines, not over 16 lines. Also, 
some color and black-and-white photographs. No 
fiction. Report in two to three weeks. Payment is 
1c a word for prose and a minimum of 25c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Walter 
Sullivan, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want short fiction of not more 
than 1000 to 1500 words; theme a positive atti- 
tude toward life based upon Christian principles 
and thinking. Stories slanted for the adult family 
reader. We look especially for short pieces of 
fiction with the humorous angle. Also accept 
longer stories on this same theme, ranging from 
2000 to 2500 words. Most of articles written on 
assignment. Specifically, articles should be in the 
field of interests which touch the adult members 
of the Catholic family today. Problem articles on 
housing, interracial justice, art, social life. Buy 
photographs, but usually as a picture story. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is according 
to quality and length; no special rate.” 

The High Way Magazine, Henniker, N. H. 
Leroy Victor Cleveland, Editor. Isued quarterly; 
10c a copy; 35c a year; $1.00 for 12 issues. “We 
use short short-shorts up to 600 words; poems 
up to 36 lines; articles up to 500 words, and 
fillers; one to six line thought gems. Poems must 
have moral or religious ‘crown.’ All material 
must have moral, ethical or religious punch or 
impact. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yec 
to 2c a word for prose and $1 to $2 per poem, 
on acceptance.” 

Information Magazine, 401 W. 59th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Rev. Albert A. Murray, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We can use articles on any phase of the 
Catholic Church in American life, 1500 to 2000 
words. No fiction, photographs or poetry. Try 
to report within two weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word.” 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Rev. Samuel Cummings, S.A., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
1500 to 2500-word stories on any subject in 
accordance with Christian principles; not saccha- 
rine and no miraculous endings. Also articles on 
any subject of interest to Catholics, 1500 to 2500 
words. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Clifford P. Morehouse, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $7.00 a year. “We 
use articles which must show specialized knowl- 
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edge of the Episcopal Church, and practically 
require a reading acquaintance with the maga- 
zine. Seldom buy unsolicited photographs. Use 
poetry with same requirements as articles. No 
fiction. Report in two weeks. Payment is $10 for 
articles normally on acceptance; no payment for 
poetry.” 

Message Magazine, Southern Publishing Assn., 
Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. L. B. Reynolds, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $2.75 a year. “We 
use religious articles of approximately 2000 words. 
Buy photographs and poetry, but no fiction. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is $5 to $25, depending 
on manuscript.” 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 East 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Rev. 
Thomas H. Moore, S. J., Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want original 
stories, edifying and Catholic in content, aver- 
aging 2500 words. Also articles dealing with 
Catholic subjects, averaging 1500 words. Articles 
accompanied by photographs will receive special 
attention. Buy poetry having religious or in- 
spirational theme, preferably short poems. No 
photographs. Report in ten days. Payment, on 
acceptance, is 3c a word for stories and articles; 
$5 to $10 for poems, according to length.” 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
1500 to 3500-word stories with ‘spark’ and enter- 
tainment, slanted for adults and suitable for a 
Catholic publication. Also well-written, informa- 
tive articles of interest to the average Catholic 
family today, 1000 to 3000 words. Illustrations 
to go with articles, if available. We are a new 
market for picture stories or articles with a 
Catholic angle. Buy photographs—vertical shots 
for covers. Overstocked at present on poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
for stories and 1'%c a word for articles, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Sentinel of The Blessed Sacrament, 194 

E. 76th Street, New York 21, N. Y. Rev. Hector 
C. Lemieux, S. S. S., Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories 
between 1500 and 2500 words. Any fiction with 
a Catholic and Eucharistic slant is acceptable. 
Also articles of a Eucharistic nature, 1500 to 2000 
words. Personal experience articles desired. Oc- 
casionally buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in approximately three weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 
..The Sign, Union City, N. J. Rev. Ralph Gor- 
man, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want stories of general and Catholic 
interest, up to 4500 words, and articles of same 
type up to 3500 words. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is $100 
to $200, on acceptance.” 

Social Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Henry F. Unger, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We are con- 
verting to a monthly basis, but for awhile the 
material in the magazine will be all-staff 
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handled. Consequently, we are out of the market 
until further notice.” 

These Times, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. Rodney 
E. Finney, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.75 a year. “We want articles that are dis- 
tinctively inspirational and religious; no ‘histori- 
cal’ material used. Buy photographs and religious 
poetry. No fiction. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word, and a maximum of $10 for poems.” 

The Torch, 141 E. 65th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., Editor. 
Issued 10 times a year; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want fiction with a religious theme, 1200 to 
2000 words. Also articles pertaining to Third 
Order of St. Dominic, 1200 to 2000 words; 
anything Dominican. Buy a little religious poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is about $8.00 a 
printed page.” 

The Vincentian, 1405 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. Rev. Orlis F. North, C.M., Editor. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We want general 
fiction in which any religious slant must be 
Catholic, 1500 to 2500 words. Also articles that 
are educational, psychological, biographical, socio- 
logical, historical, of general interest to Catholics, 
1000 to 2000 words. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report within 30 days. Payment, on acceptance, 
is $15 to $35 for fiction, depending on quality 
of story; $10 to $25 for articles, extra for photos 
accepted with articles; 20c a line for poetry, 
minimum of $2.00.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


Youth’s Cumrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 
527, Kansas City, Mo. Helen F. Temple, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
religious fiction with boys and girls in stories and 
occasionally an outstanding animal story. Stories 
should be 1800 to 2000 words and aimed at 
upper age group (12 to 17). Seasonal material 
should be sent 6-8 months in advance. Over- 
stocked with articles. Only occasionally purchase 
short-shorts (100-400 words) for fillers. Occa- 
sionally buy short poetry, but rarely photographs. 
Report in one to seven days. Payment, on accep- 
tance, is $15 to $20 for stories, depending upon 
quality; 10c a line for poetry.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Folio, 4834 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Ill. Margaret Dierkes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are looking for 
poetry that is fresh and original, but which is 
understandable. All types and forms considered. 
Report in two weeks. No payment.” 


“Little” Magazines 


A. D., 109 Greenwich Avenue, New York 14, 
N. Y. Thomas Francis Ritt and Dorothy Tooker, 
Editors; Kevin Quinn, Poetry Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
approximately six short stories per issue, up to 
10,000 words. The writing must be quality— 
slick material will not find a market here. 
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Especially interested in ‘off-trail’ stories, provided 
they are well written and have something im- 
portant to say. We publish about ten pages of 
verse and poetry per issue and two or three 
critical articles. Query. Report within two weeks. 
No payment at present.” 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. Albert F. Gegenheimer, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use ‘quality’ fiction, normally not over 3500 
words. Southwestern interest preferred, but not 
essential. Particularly interested in articles deal- 
ing with the Southwest—history, folklore, litera- 
ture, etc. Also some other articles appealing 
to a university-type audience. Use some serious 
poetry. No photographs. Report in two or three 
weeks except during summer. No payment.” 

Avante, Apartado Postal No, 13, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, C. A. Cristina Valentine Martinez, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use first-class stories, articles, photographs, 
illustrations, cartoons and fillers in any form in 
both English and Spanish. Only poetry that 
carries a punch or creates a mood is used. Most 
urgent need is for snappy short-short stories. No 
taboos on material, except those of decency and 
good taste. No responsibility accepted for contri- 
butions not returned. No payment at present, 
except free subscriptions.” 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Kenneth Lash, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories and sometimes sketches, 
moderate length preferred, not exceeding 4,000- 
5,000 words. An average of three short stories 
published in every issue. Use articles on any 
topic, such as literary criticism, the arts, social 
questions, ideology, etc., free from academic 
jargon, not exceeding 5,000 words, Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report usually in two 
weeks and always within 30 days. Payment is 
$1.50 to $2.00 per printed page for prose (count- 


ing illustrations), on publication; somewhat 


higher for poetry.” 


Confession Magazines 


True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Sylvia B. Harary, Story Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “Our greatest need 
is for short stories from 5000 to 7000 words. Also 
use double-lengths of 10,000 to 12,000 words, 
brief stories around 1800 words, and one 3500- 
worder a month. All of these should be for teen- 
agers but they need not necessarily be about teen- 
agers. Use one-column fillers on subjects of in- 
terest to teen-agers. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in about three weeks. Payment is ap- 
proximately 4c a word, on acceptance.” 

True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Nina Sittler Dorrance, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy. 
“We want strong, emotional stories dealing with 
problems of interest to the average woman; all 
first person, and all either true or based on fact. 








STORY MAGAZINE 


is back — twice a year 
in book form 


STORY 


No. 1, Fall, 1951 


Edited by WHIT BURNETT and HALLIE 
BURNETT. Now you can get—in hand- 
some, permanent book form — the 
all-new volume of STORY. Place your 
order with your bookseller TODAY. $3. 
The Story Press 
Editorial Offices: Setauket, L. |. 
Sales Offices: 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
225 Park Ave., New York 17 











CANADIAN TYPIST 


manuscripts accurately and neatly typed on good grade 
bond paper. Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon copy, minor 
corrections, extra first and last pages free. 


MRS, EVELYN DOWDLE 
ie 


Marwayn 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction"' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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CONFESSION STORIES 


Beginners are breaking into this well-paying, wide-open 
market all the time. Let the author of “WRITING THE 
CONFESSION STORY” analyse YOUR story by telling 


a WHAT is wrong, WHY it is wrong, and HOW it may 
remedied. $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a S course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








Professional Authors’ 
Typing Service 
Minor editing. Prompt service 
Extra first, last pages 
Write for rates 
DAVID GOODYEAR 


477 Sth Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fla. 


CASH IN ON 


Newspaper—Trade Journal 
Features 


By-line writer of powegaper features and trade 
journal articles, with 25 years’ experience, will 
lue Pencil your copy, write a personal letter of 
criticism, and suggest revisions when necessary. 
Now working daily on copy desk of metropolitan 
daily—now writing regularly for trade journals. 
We can show you how to write what the editor 
wants for $1 per thousand words, or fraction thereof. 


SMART ASSOCIATES 


Box 1337 El Paso, Texas 





























NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
licy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
ooking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 S#., New York 18 
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Any length up to 12,000 words. Also either first 
or third person discussions of important, current 
subjects with a human-interest base, up to 4000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is $100 to $500, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


The Dierkes Press, 4834 N. Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill. Margaret Dierkes, Editor. “We 
are in the market for the following book manu- 
scripts: short, humorous books, not over 20,000 
words, preferably illustrated; children’s books, 
preferably illustrated with black-and-white draw- 
ings; ‘how to’ and self-help books, not over 
20,000 words. Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


American School Board Journal, 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. William C. Bruce, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “For article requirements, see statement 
on Table of Contents page in magazine.” 

Barrel and Box and Packages, 343 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., has been incorporated 
into Wood and Wood Products, same address. 

Business Publisher, 1505 Eleanor Avenue, St. 
Paul 5, Minn. John C. Bridges, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $6.00 a year. “This is a magazine for 
trade journal] editors and we want articles on 
publishers, methods, graphic arts, etc. Personality 
stories sometimes, if they have a point. Can use 
local news correspondents. Contact us before sub- 
mitting articles. Buy photographs if pertinent. 
No fiction, and only poetry that is absolutely 
pertinent. Report in about two weeks. Payment 
is a minimum of %c a word and up, depending 
upon value to magazine.” 

The Central Constructor, 707 Keo Way, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. O. W. Crowley, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. Official pub- 
lication of Associated General Contractors of 
Iowa. “Staff written entirely. Occasionally buy 
photos of contracting work in Iowa by our 
members.” 

Food for Thought, 143 Bloor Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Harriet Rouillard, Edi- 
tor. Issued 8 times yearly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use material related to activities 
or philosophy of adult education. Seldom buy 
photographs. Use poetry if suitable. No pay- 
ment.” 

Recreation World, P. O. Box 181, Murray 
Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. M. Stevens, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $5.00 a 
year (with Recreational Review-Leader). “We 
use specialized material pertaining to philately, 
numismatics, photography, woodwork, metalry, 
art and crafts, new games, improvisation of 
standard games, group hobbies, and related 
group interests as recreational devices. Such fea- 
ture material should be 300 to 1500 words. Par- 
ticularly interested in articles on ‘how-to-do-it’ 
and ‘how-it-was-done’. Use articles on all phases 
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of group recreational activity for community 
centers, social agencies, ‘Y’ organizations, schools, 
institutions, hospital therapy and recreation pro- 
grams, scout organizations, libraries, camps, and 
related organizations. Length, 500 to 1500 
words. Buy poetry up to 50 lines. Must be co- 
hesive and concrete, or dynamic. May have good 
human appeal. Do not buy photographs at pre- 
sent, but expect to do so later. We reserve the 
right to consider a manuscript until actual pre- 
paration for publication. Payment is according 
to value to us, on publication.” 

Recreational Review-Leader, P. O. Box 181, 
Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. M. 
Stevens, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 40c a 
copy; $5.00 a year (with Recreation World). 
“We use essays of 500 to 1000 words that are 
inspirational and related to the needs of activity 
group leaders, agency administrators, program 
directors, educators, and counselors in the field 
of practical recreation. Particularly interested 
in material which will stimulate and promote na- 
tionally the formation of progressive recreation 
programs under group leadership. Also use news 
relating to same, 50 to 500 words. Use articles 
on phases of group recreation activities relating 
to the needs and accomplishments of community 
centers, social agencies, etc., 500 to 1500 words. 
Do not buy photographs at present, but expect 
to do so later. Until further notice, report on 
publication. Payment is according to value to us, 
on publication.” 

Reporter, Box 512, Milwaukee, Wis. E. A. 
Francis, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We use 
200 to 1500-word on-the-job articles, detailing 
job conditions, problems, such as soil conditions, 
rock, etc., particularly interested in equipment 
usage. Only Allis Chalmers tractors, graders and 
allied units should be mentioned in story. Buy 
photographs. Report in a week to a month. 
Payment is 5c a word, on acceptance; $2.50 to 
$5.00 for photos. 

Westinghouse Service Beacon, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 246 E. 4th Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio. R. O. Richards, Editor. Issued 6 times 
yearly; controlled circulation. “We use factual 
articles about Westinghouse servicing dealers 
who have been unusually successful in building 
up their appliance service department business. 
No stories about radio or television dealers are 
used. Writers should submit an outline before 
writing the article. Buy photographs if they 
accompany a manuscript. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word and $5 per photo, on 
acceptance.” 





Market Complaints 


Accent V V Galaxy V 
Advertising Features V Garden V 


Argosy V New England Living V 

Colorado Revue Productions V 
Wonderland V Trailer Topics V 

Commercial Y Playhouse V 
Fisherman V 


SOME OF THE PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN ’51 
Colgate Contest 

e 11 FORDS Parkay Contest 

¢ 3 DREAM KITCHENS 


¢ OVER 100 WASHERS 


in Several Contests 


Contest 








REE Amazing “CONFIDENTIAL 

+ rE BULLETIN” (a part of our ja 

home study course) gives you wee + ; 
helps for big contests now on. .; 

msecrets of the “SCHOOL OF ‘THE 
STARS” have won over $3,000,000 for #¥ 

Zour students. WRITE FOR FREE 

, BULLETIN TODAY. 


51015 CHESTNUT STREET, DEPT. 
y PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
- Send for your Free Bulletin Now! ol 











SALES ...YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic, conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 

Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it” 
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By Leo Shull 


THERE ARE a few foundations and individ- 
uals who give grants to playwrights, usually 
awarded on a contest basis. 

The Dramatists Guild, 6 E. 39th St., 
New York City, has pretty much informa- 
tion in its files about these contests. The 
New Dramatists Committee, 130 W. 56th 
St., has similar information. 

The latest announcement of an award 
was made by Walter Jacobs, a wealthy 
operator of luxury resort hotels. He is run- 
ning a play contest in which the best play 
will win $300, second prize will be $200, 
and third will be $100. There will be seven 
honorable mentions; each will win a week’s 
vacation (winter) at the Lord Tarleton 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Florida, where 
room and meals run about $50 a day. 

Send scripts to Walter Jacobs, Lord 
Tarleton Hotel, 40th St. and Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla. Jacobs is a public- 
spirited man, who subsidizes many activities 
at the University of Miami. 

We have already mentioned Edward 
Kook, who has two prizes of $2,000 for the 
best two plays chosen by a distinguished 
committee of judges. The name of this 
contest is Arts of the Theatre Foundation, 
521 W. 43rd St., New York City. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 49 W. 49th 
St., issues grants ever so often. Usually 
these grants are based on outlines of proj- 
ects. The Guggenheim Foundation, at 551 
Fifth Ave., also has given awards and 
grants to playwrights for many years. If 
you write to the Theatre Collection, Public 
Library of New York, at 5th Ave. and 42nd 
St., they will send you a list of the grants 
known to them. 
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One of the best ways of creating a grant 
is to outline a project, go to a well-to-do 
citizen in your town, and ask him to 
finance the writing of your play. Tell him 
you will sign over a certain percentage of 
the earnings. The trick is to choose a per- 
son whom you can persuade to make the 
grant, possibly a man who has always loved 
the theatre and wanted to be active in it, 
but who has never had the chance. 

Incidentally, such a “search for backing” 
makes you very resourceful. We speak from 
experience. We have raised as much as 
$5,000 for one project. Once we raised 
$10,000 from four people to finance an 
idea we had. Both ideas paid off. But how 
we shrank from the task in each case! 
Right now we have an idea involving 
$300,000 needed for a musical comedy, but 
for four weeks we have put off going to see 
the key man, a Shubert. 


% % *% 


We get letters asking how a playwright 
gets an agent. There are not many play 
agents because the writing field is a limited 
one and because the skills, devotion, and 
labor required of an agent, when applied 
to some other industry, might well keep a 
man in Cadillacs. Once in a lifetime an 
agent gets a break: an author becomes 
famous and the agent gets 10 per cent of 
his earnings. 

Agents get many scripts. There are about 
30 active play agents in N. Y. The human 
eye can only read two or at most three 
scripts a day. Out of every 100 scripts, 
maybe one or two is worth fighting for, 
sending out to producers (80c mailing 
charge to and 80c mailing charge from). 
As a result, agents charge reading fees and 
write analyses. Every playwright should get 
at least one analysis of his play from a 
professional, established agent before he 
tries to sell it. 

Since the theatre is going to be your pro- 
fession, learn all you can about it. You 
should know how to sell a play, where your 
markets are, what the Broadway stage is 
like, what it requires in the way of tech- 
nique and subject matter. 

If you can’t get a satisfactory response 




















P Bi 
i You Miss > 


Featuring the world’s top writers — telling you how they do it — telling 
you how you, too, can do it. Here are some of the stars in RTW. 





* Samuel Shellabarger, author of The Captain from Castile 
* Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 

* Charles Jackson, author of The Lost Weekend 

* P,. G. Wodehouse, creator of Jeeves 

* Brett Halliday, creator of Michael Shayne 

* James T. Farrell, author of Studs Lonigan 

* Russell Janney, author of Miracle of the Bells 

* Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story Ever Told 
* Fannie Hurst 

* Louis Untermeyer 

* Mickey Spillane 

* Bellamy Partridge 


PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last-minute market tips 
inserted just as each issue goes to press; Manuscript Clinic, where top 
editors such as Margaret Cousins of Cosmopolitan and Good House- 
keeping, Robert Meskill of American Magazine, and Irving Schiffer of 
Woman’s Home Companion analyze stories point by point and tell why 
they didn’t sell; detailed requirements of 600 top markets; and many 
other top features. 

Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed issues — by sending $2.50 
in check, money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 
Dept. N 
342 Madison Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
EXTRA — ABSOLUTELY FREE — Along with your subscription, you'll receive a patented 


word-counter device, which eliminates the drudgery and does the work for you — gives you an 
accurate word-count on any manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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from an agent, try to sell the play yourself. 
Send it directly to producers. Peddle it 
from door to door if you live in New York. 
If not, send out synopses to producers en 
masse, until you get a bite from one saying 
he wants to see your script. Expect to lose 
three out of five scripts. 

We phoned one agent, Audrey Wood 
(551 5th Ave., N.Y.C.), who has been in 
the business for 25 years. She has a sense 
of dedication to writers. She nursed Ten- 
nessee Williams from 1938 on. Here is our 
conversation with her. 

“Audrey, how are things for the play- 
wright in the theatre today?” 

“For the playwright, things are worse. 
Twenty years ago there were fellowships; 
now there aren’t as many. There is a whole 
new group of managers who won’t listen 
to authors, who won’t meet with them and 
give them help. That’s why I think the 
New Dramatists Committee (130 W. 56th 
St.) is such a wonderful idea. They’ve 
collected a couple hundred writers under 
one roof and they’re trying to help each 
other. The only escape for the writer to- 


day is to TV; so the theatre is steadily 
losing writers to television.” 

“How many play scripts do you get a 
week?” 

“Twenty-five scripts come in a week 
from all over the world.” 

“How long have you been Tennessee 
Williams’ agent?” 

“We have worked together since 1938. 
The Group Theatre was having a play con- 
test and Elia Kazan’s wife, who was Molly 
Day Thatcher then, a play reader for the 
Group, read one of Williams’ plays and 
sent him to me. I kept trying for him for 
seven years before he clicked.” 

* *% * 


We would like to run a symposium on 
playwriting in New York and invite a 
dozen of the leading agents to speak to 
playwrights. There will be no admission 
charge. We’ll get someone to donate the 
auditorium. The symposium on playwriting 
will be held if we get enough letters from 
writers saying they are interested and will 
attend. 





IT’S A WHOPPER 


THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON . . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss.... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





project; part cash, part percentage basis. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 43) 


and up, on acceptance, for manuscripts. 

Commentary, which is published by The 
American Jewish Committee, can be ranked 
with the first-class literary magazines. One 
piece of fiction is used each month, 2,500 
to 4,000 words, and some poetry of literary 
quality. Articles are on any phase of Jewish 
affairs anywhere in the world. The majority 
run from 4,000 to 6,000 words, but the 
length is less important than the need for 
pieces to be meaty. Payment is on accept- 
ance, with the base article rate $150. Poetry 
runs about $1 a line on shorter lengths, less 
on longer lengths. Elliott E. Cohen is the 
editor. Address: 34 West 33rd Street, N. Y. 

Baby Talk, which started in 1935 with a 
circulation guarantee of 40,000, now aver- 
ages 362,000 a month. It is published by 
Leam Publishing Company at 149 Madison 
Avenue (16) and is distributed through 
diaper services. 

There is a small but steady market for 
material which will interest parents of 
babies from the prenatal stage to about two 
years. True experience pieces, written by 
either mother or father, can be used in 
lengths from 500 to 1,000 words. These 
may be about the baby, baby care, family 
relations. Though a light touch is good, 
articles must always be constructive and 
helpful. Payment is 2 to 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. Address articles and poetry to 
the editor, Mrs. Ruth Newburn Sedam. 

Gladys Stewart, the production editor of 
Baby Talk, is looking for photographs of 
babies engaged in routine activities, such as 
eating, sleeping, bathing, playing, toiletting, 
etc. Payment is on acceptance, at varying 
rates. Photographs must be professional in 
quality and must be accompanied by proper 
sized, stamped return envelopes. 

Robert Erisman has added a new pulp 
to the Goodman line: War Novels Maga- 
zine. This is a bi-monthly which will use 
mostly stories of the present war in Korea, 
with some pieces on the last war. Any 
length up to about 20,000 words—or pos- 
sibly 25,000—can be considered. So far the 
lead novels have been ordered, but the 
editor will be glad to see outlines for these. 


Any kind of background may be used: 
infantry, air, sea, spy, etc. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is 1 
cent minimum up to about a cent and a 
half, with prompt reports. Marvel Science 
Fiction is the only pulp in this house on 
which the regular rates are 1 to 2 cents a 
word, and up to 5 cents for a name author. 
The Goodman group also includes two 
sports and four Western pulps. 

Bruce Jacobs, editor of the Goodman 
sports magazines, has one complaint: writ- 
ers persist in sending him hunting and fish- 
ing material. He does not use anything of 
this sort. He uses only material on spectator 
sports—the big headline sports—for both 
Sport Life and Sports Stars. And Complete 
Baseball uses only baseball material. The 
market on Sport Life and Sports Stars is 
open now for good fillers of 250 to 500 
words on unusual aspects of spectator 
sports. Pay for these is $25, on acceptance. 
Cartoons rate $10 each on these books. 

Eye, another Goodman publication, 
which is edited by Dan Merrin, uses three 
articles per issue. The preferred length is 
2,000 to 2,500 words. One is a sports 
article, giving general information on either 
basketball, football, boxing, or baseball. 
The second is on a subject of general in- 
terest to the family. (The magazine is get- 
ting away from straight sex articles unless 
they are suitable for family education.) 
The third article is a rugged adventure 
story, a true tale of heroism. The unusual 
is wanted, since a bi-monthly like Eye can 
not emphasize the timely. This magazine 
started out 90 per cent cheesecake, but it 
has changed into a pretty solid book, though 
on the provocative side. 


Articles are well illustrated. Payment is 
$125 to $150 on text articles. Query first. 
Picture articles are paid for at the rate of 
$50 per printed page for each of the first 
two pages, or $100 for a two-page story. 
Each additional page brings $25. There- 
fore, a three-page story rates $125. Checks 
are on acceptance. The Goodman maga- 
zines are all located at 350 Fifth Avenue. 
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CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


THE PROBLEM OF “switching” seems to 
bother beginners more than any other 
phase of cartooning. So we asked several 
top-selling cartoonists to define the 
“switch” and to give examples of just how 
they use it. 

Mischa Richter, whose feature “Strictly 
Richter,” distributed by King, appears 
daily in several hundred newspapers and 
who is a regular contributor to the New 
Yorker, says: “The switch, which we all 
use, is simply changing a familiar idea so 
that it takes on a new meaning. For in- 
stance, women talk endlessly on the phone 
and young people are forever trying to 
borrow the family car. I combined these 
two familiar situations and came up with 
this gag: I had a young girl asking her 
mother, ‘Ma, can I use the telephone to- 
night?” The New Yorker bought the car- 
toon. Carl Rose used the same basic gag, 
but with another switch, and also sold it 
to the New Yorker. He had an Indian boy 
in oriental surroundings asking his father, 
‘Can I use the elephant tonight?” The 
‘borrowed-car gag’ on which these situa- 
tions were based will sell as long as car- 
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toons are published because everybody un- 
derstands and gets a laugh out of this or- 
dinary family happening.” 

Bob Barnes, whose work appears in many 
leading magazines and whose new feature 
“Double Take” is syndicated by the Regis- 
ter & Tribune Syndicate, describes the 
switch much the same way: “Just take a 
gag and transpose the gagline and charac- 
ters into a slightly different situation. There 
have been many office gags in which the 
action takes place around the water cooler. 
I used the same situation with a new 
switch and sold it to This Week. I showed 
a burglar at an office safe, one at the win- 
dow as lookout, and two others hanging 
over the water cooler. The burglar at the 
safe says: ‘Okay, you guys, break it up. 
You think you work here?’ The beginning 
cartoonist will soon find that one gag sug- 
gests another. A few months ago, I was 
looking through my files for good Xmas 
ideas, and I found several based on the 
deluge of ties Dad gets as presents. I 
cooked up a switch with two boys flying 
kites, the kite lines made of ties. One boy, 
whose line is quite long, says: ‘My pop 
got more ties than your pop.’ The begin- 
ner should keep going through back num- 
bers of the top magazines, and after a few 
weeks’ practice, he’ll begin to get good 
cartoon ideas.” 

Another steady seller to the major 
magazines, Harry Mace, uses the switch as 
a crutch to get from one gag to another. 
He points to a gag by Corka as a perfect 
example of this technique. “In cartoons, 
the mailman is usually pictured climbing 
endless flights of stairs or up a long hill, 
only to find when he reaches the top that 
the people have moved. Variations of this 
gag have appeared for years. But Corka 
did an excellent switch on it in a Post car- 
toon. He had two mailmen resting their 
heavy bags and talking. One says: ‘I never 
write to anybody. No sense in making extra 
work for some poor joker.’ ” 

Ben Roth, who has 20 years of cartoon- 
ing behind him, says: “There are two sides 
to every gag. One is a switch on an actual 
situation, the other a switch on another 
gag. Both are sold every day. One of my 
gags, which came out in Collier’s, will 
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illustrate what I mean. A teacher in a 
classroom asks: ‘What does the United 
States export the most of to Europe?’ A 
small boy answers: ‘Money.’ This is a 
timely switch on a much-talked-about sub- 
ject. A cartoonist could change this gag 
into a switch on another gag by simply re- 
versing the wording to read: ‘What does 
the United States import the most of from 
Europe? And the answer could be: 
‘People.’ This isn’t as good a gag as the 
first one, but it could be sold. I hit the 
Post recently with another gag which could 
be switched several ways. A family is 
piling into a rickety old car, spilling over 
with children and food hampers. The 
woman tells a passing friend: ‘We stop for 
our picnic wherever we have the first flat 
tire. The gagline could also be switched 
to read: ‘We stop for our picnic beside 
the first used-car lot we come to.’ The be- 
ginner should concentrate on one subject 
at a time and wring it dry of gags before 
he goes on to the next subject.” 

George Smith uses switches on gags 
regularly, and gets quite a lot of his ma- 
terial from well-known expressions. One 
of his cartoons from the Post has been re- 
printed in many anthologies and is a very 
good example of an original switch. A 
man, painting a kitchen chair, says to his 
wife, who is passing: “Get me an old rag, 
dear.” The next panel shows the wife in 
her slip, handing him the dress she was 
wearing. This is a switch on a wife’s con- 
stant complaint that she “has nothing to 
wear.” Another of Smith’s cartoons is 
based on the average wife’s nagging her 
husband to ask his boss for a raise. In this 
gag, which appeared in the Post, the hus- 
band comes in the door and says to his 
wife: “I didn’t get the raise, but he threw 
me downstairs, so I'll get -compensation.” 
George Smith’s advice to beginners is: 
“Stick to domestic situations and you'll 
never run out of material. I listen to what 
my wife and children say and switch every 
word. The supply of gags right in my own 
living room is inexhaustible.” 

Two gags on the subject of the “one- 
man dog” published in the Post several 
years apart illustrate the fact that a good 
switch never dies. A few years ago, Jeff 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor who is currently selling her writings and 
editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her hing by corr d an 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Ll 7027 




















DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you don’t DRAW THE PICTURES, in most 
cases, for your comic book stories! That my 24-page book- 
iet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, 
selling for ONLY $1, will get you started in the well-paying 
comic book field. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


CARTOON/ING FOR 
FUN AND MONEY/ 


S$3$ WAITING - GET MARKET REPORTS, 
TIPS - CHIT CHAT ~ CARTOON IDEAS - 
FROM THE MAG OF THE COMIC ART PRO- 
FESSION. 12 ISSUES $2.50 SAMPLE IS 


my? ” 


1213 W.WIGHLAND AVE. SUITE 4 ANNEX 
HOLLYWOOD = CALTFORRIA 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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“How to Create 1000 GAGS Al YEAR” 


YOU CAN! This book gives you pro 
fessional a how for producing “nln 





caliber gag ° 

sis of Eartoon humor. can be used. 7 
skits, etc. Easy-to-read . . . Profusely 
illustrated. 


ORDER YOUR COPY vOenY 
Send $2.00 check or M. 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway, Suite 205A, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 














AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 





1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 


Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 ‘ | 








YOU CAN SELL 


A_new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 
talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent, for 
whom I’ve ghosted, edited and revised scripts over a period 
of many years, = handle any stories I okay for publica- 
tion, screen, TV sales. My careful analysis and suggestions 
as _ to salability, $1 per 1000 words. (50c per after 4000). 


REFERENCES. 
DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th ST. Santa Monica, Calif, 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS—CARTOONISTS 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Cash in on this Million Dollar Gag Business Now! 
Not Tomorrow, Today! 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. W.D., Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 








Your Manuscript—Our Contacts 
Our Experience—Your Ambition 


Your manuscript may go directly to the 
publisher. 

Our staff will make recommendations in their 
appraisal if minor adjustments are necessary 
before submission for publication. 

Major revisions are achieved through objective 
analysis. Our staff of professionals in the fields 
of adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
television, radio, theatre, and poetry is ready 
to assist in your revision or undertake revision 
for you. 


No manuscript is too long or too short. 


Services at your disposal include: 
Marketing 
Publication Recommendation 
Constructive Criticism 
Editing 
Ghostwriting 
Translation 
Dramatic Adaptation 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 EAST 8th STREET 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Appraisal fee — five dollars 
for each manuscript. 

















Keate sold the Post a cartoon of a dog 
biting a man’s ankle and his wife telling a 
neighbor: “He’s a one-man dog, he never 
bites anybody but Fred.” Reg Hider had a 
gag in the Post a few issues ago with the 
man walking the dog, who has a patch of 
the man’s coat in his mouth. The man says 
to a friend: “He’s a one-man dog, but I’m 
not the man.” 

Every year at election time gags appear 
poking fun at earnest politicians who are 
trying to get in office. The gag showing 
the politician standing on the back of the 
last car of a train, addressing tramps or 
birds or talking into a mirror, has been 
sold many times. But Clyde Lamb came 
up with a slight switch which sold. He had 
the politician on the end-car platform 
holding a left-over baby in his arms, say- 
ing to his aide: “One of the most appre- 
ciative crowds I’ve ever talked to. Look 
at that woman, she’s still waving.” 

Several helpful books on cartooning have 
been mentioned in this column, but we still 
think How to Create 1000 Gags a Year is 
the most helpful. It costs $2 and is put out 
by Jack Markow, Dan Koerner and Harry 
Lampert, each of whom has had at least 
15 years’ experience selling the major maga- 
zines. Address Cartoon Consultants, 170 
Broadway, New York 38, N. Y., and the 
book will be sent at once. 


Late Cartoon News 

New York Times Book Section, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Art Di- 
rector Arnold Hoffmann is looking actively 
for good six-panel spread ideas on cur- 
rent news happenings for the New York 
Times Magazine. Payment is around $125, 
on acceptance. Cartoons for the book sec- 
tion on best-sellers, writing or the publishing 
business go to Editor Florett Robinson. Pay- 
ment is a flat $50. The book section is over- 
stocked on spot drawings for the present. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, New York. Editor Len Romagna an- 
nounces that the magazine will use car- 
toons in every issue from now on, starting 
with the February issue. Male-slant gags 
with emphasis on sports, adventure, girly 
gags—but not too girly. No politics, reli- 
gion, kid stuff, or sex gags. No controver- 
sial subjects. Seasonal sports particularly 
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wanted; now going into the March issue, 
so baseball would be in order. Since car- 
toons are being tried out as an experiment, 
payment will range from $25 to $40, de- 
pending on the amount of work in the 
cartoon. The higher rate will also go for 
multi-panel gags of from four to six panels. 
Two colors will be used and Ben-Day, but 
no wash. Line drawings are specified. All 
roughs should be addressed to Romagna 
and personal calls are not in order. 


Illustration work is also free lance here, 
with payment according to the story. Four 
drawings in black and white which illus- 
trate the full-length novel in the back of 
the book bring $400. Three illustrations 
bring from $225 to $250. One large illus- 
tration and a small spot drawing bring 
from $100 to $125. Assigned spots for the 
two-column, one-page story rate $50. 
Grease pencil work on Ross board repro- 
duces well and is acceptable. One-color 
overlay may be used on any of the above. 
Send samples through the mail or call for 
an appointment. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. “This is no longer 
a market for cartoons,” says the new 
editor, Dan Kushner. “Cartoonists who 
have material here should send for it.” 


Volitant Publishing Co., 105 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., has added 
two new girly books in which cartoons will 
be used, Jackpot and Zowie. Several other 
magazines at this house also use cartoons: 
Man to Man, Mr., Laughs, Hit, Sir! and 
Auto Sport Review. All are edited by W. 
W. Scott, who pays $10 a gag, on publi- 
cation. 

Southtown Economist, 726 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Here’s something of 
interest to artists. A national contest for a 
new portrait of Uncle Sam, with $5,000 in 
cash prizes, has been announced by the 
Southtown Economist, Chicago’s largest 
community newspaper. The competition is 
open to all artists in the U. S., including 
art students. The idea comes from an essay 
by Paul Harvey, ABC news analyst, which 
appeared in the September, 1951, issue of 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

Paintings in oil, tempera, water colors or 


casein will be considered. Surrealistic art 
is barred. Size should be maximum 30x40, 
with all entries submitted unframed. First 
prize will be $2,000 in cash, second, $1,000, 
third, $500, fourth, $300, fifth, $200, and 
10 prizes of $100 each, making a total of 
$5,000. The official entry card, which must 
accompany each entry, is available at art 
stores, or may be obtained by writing to 
the Southtown Economist. Entries should 
be insured, and each artist is allowed only 
one. They must be received by midnight, 
February 28, 1952. All winning entries 
become the property of the newspaper. A 
jury of five will select the 15 winners. For 
further details about Harvey’s article, 
write the newspaper. The contest is spon- 
sored by the Southtown Economist’s pub- 
lisher, William H. McDonnell, and contest 
editor is Charles A. Singler. 


Always Buying Cartoons 


Humorous fillers, jokes, poems; 25-500 words. 
Prompt payment, fast service, top rates. 


JOKER — COMEDY — JEST 


Magazines 





45 W. 34th STREET NEW YORK 1 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


read carefully for minor errors; typed accurately and 
promptly. I offer ~~ many years of experience in lit- 
erary editorial work and typing of all kinds, including 
le works, biographies, articles, poetry and fiction. 
Your inquiries answered promptly. 

65c¢ per thousand words — one carbon 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 











INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast-growing humor markets. Published 
the Ist and 15th. Trial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 


F YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. w rates for 
ppevienees and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 











23D Green Street 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c¢ 
1650-WD Broadway 





$2 per year 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ 8 Dicesr is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 

inning writers, voleninnal’ writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publi icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
tates, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, 

Copy with money order or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and literary agents may use display advertis- 
ing only). 











ASSISTANT EDITCR: Enterprising young man or 
woman needed on — ae garden magazine. 
ll t adv t ox J- 








HELP YOU Remember Important Dates, Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, etc. My low-cost Reminder Service 
avoids embarrassment for you. Particulars Free. 
_ Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 
2, °. 


RIBBON RE-NU puts New Life into used type- 
writer ribbons. $1 postpaid. Barry, 3107 W. 
George, Chicago 18. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


WRITER WISHES SHARE HER HOME fifty-fifty 
with another writer. Expenses $25 monthly and 
food shared. Winifred Duncan, Box 343, Fairhope, 
Alabama, on Mobile Bay. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00, Postpaid! 3 day service. 
Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs, Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


FINISHED CARTOONS—Expertly drawn to your 
gags, $1.00. Done on illustration board. J. Cuddy, 
14 Ridge Rd., Concord, New Hampshire. 

















WRITERS! Just to acquaint you with my photo 
service. I'll make one glossy 8x10 enlargement 
from your negative free. Regular price is fifty 
cents each. Stamp appr reciated for free order. Try 
me once; you'll be back again. Ed. Jankowski, 
Wd, 72, V. A. Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 


WILL DO RESEARCH on Western or other subjects. 
Experienced researcher, Best Western libraries. 
Ruth D. Means, 200 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado. 


WRITING COUPLE, mature, a ge pistes 
trip. Invite Correopendence with x J-2 








MARKETS! See Will Losier’s advertisment, page 69. 


RAPID READERS advance farther, faster. “‘Readin 
for Quick Lowel og gree help you need. 
$1. J. Campagna, 830 South Michigan, Chicago. 


“129 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.” Tells you how to earn more with your 
camera. Send $1.00 today. Berthelomew, Box 109, 
Dept. W.D., Cranford, N, J. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S, and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicete Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Ameri- 
can Features Syndicate, Desk 165, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


WANTED AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MALE EDITOR 
who knows his English, Circulation 11,000. Estab- 
lished 1934. Our aim is permanent employee look- 
ing for a future. Will some day manage business 
at good salary and deal, Starting rate not high, 
Preier single man, Need him NOW. Firm is grow- 
ing. Also publishes books. Job can be as good as 
you wish to make it. Can use handicapped oe 
Ail-Pets magazine, 18 Forest Ave., Fond a ie 
Wis. 99% of material is furnished by me 
writers. No need to be pet expert. 








TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script for- 
mat illustrations; standard release form; glossary 
of TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, 
networks. One dollar, KT, $91 Clinton Ave., Irving- 
ton, 





FLORIDA Opportunities! Hundreds of jobs, business 
opportunities, farms, groves, ranches, homes avail- 
able now throughout the Sunshine’ State. Write 
today for further free details! Florida Opportunity 
Bulletin, Box 539—-M13, Miami Beach, Florida. 


“PROFITS IN TRADE JOURNALISM: THE INSIDE 
STORY.” Folio $1. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O. Box 371D, La Porte, Ind. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for $1.06 postpaid. 
Specify typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 7350 N. Hoyne, 
Chicago 45. 


CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 














JUVENILE MARKETS — Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P. O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 





$100 MONTHLY writing trade news. Instruction 
folio sent for $1. Returnable. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minnesota. 





WRITERS—Women @ $3 per day. Farm, good food, 
sagen — Mrs, Bessie Crawford, eshoppen, 
-D. 3, Pa. 


WHERE TO SEARCH FOR BURIED TREASURES 
(Maps—Pictures). Only $2. Actual gold and be- 
jeweled lost treasures in U.S., Mexico, etc. Treasure 
Press, Dept B, Crown Point, Indiana. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS—$1.00. Print- 
ed neatly with name and full address. Samples free. 
Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 











THE LONGEST MILE—(Reflections of a Homesick 
GI), prose and verse collection of Stars and Stripes 
genemestont, North Africa, Italy, etc. Wonderful 
book gift for War II European vets. Autographed. 
$2.00. Larry Schieber, 244 Timon Street, Buffalo 
8, New York. 





WRITERS—$1 brings information on saving 1/3 of 
food bills, clothing and furniture. Gertrude Sprin- 
ger, Cloverdale, Michigan. 


THE ONE UNIVERSAL LAW—$2.95. Mrs. B. C. 
Morrow, 1710 W. Cherokee, Enid, Oklahoma. 


YOU DON’T LIKE FLORIDA? Send me _ your 
“squawks.” Might buy them. 400 word limit. 
200’s better. Ross Cutting, Wakeman, Ohio. 


URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER .. 
Ribbon stays on the machine ... Works on two- 
toned as well as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25c and 3c stamp. Catherine Urban Enterprises, 
725 Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California, 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFITABLE HOBBY: 15,000- 
word booklet, “‘Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper 
Feature Writing,” $1. Holden, Germantown 1, Ten- 
nessee. 


SENSATIONAL LADY GODIVA! Complete story 
fifty cents. Beautifully printed. Lavishly illus- 
—. SALAK, 12244 South Wentworth, Chicago, 

nois. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS—My 
folio tells you how to write and where to sell. Send 
$1.00 to Writer’s Folios, 133 E. 15th St., Dept. 1, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


“HELLO”—Original, pithy, paragraph fillers. Four 
for one dollar. “‘Hello,” 335 West Morgan Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EARN UP TO $200 month, inventing toys, games, 
gadgets. Write Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


AUTHOR’S AGENTS & CRITICAL EXPERTS: a 
carefully compiled working list that makes contacts 
easy. Fifty cents. FOSTER, 1404 Esther Way, 
Fresno 5, Calif. 


EASTERN BACHELOR 33, desires correspondents 
interested in fiction. Box J-3. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 

te reasonabl busi school, church, clubs— 

any occasion. Address, Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


A TOP MAGAZINE SENT ME $300.00 for serial 
rights to 100 entries from my DICTIONARY OF 
ABBREVIATIONS (A-1 N.Y. publishers). I will 
send you this first most authoritative Dictionary of 
7,000 entries (cloth) for only $2.90. Satisfaction 
or refund. Herbert John Stephenson, 3415 Pierce 
Street, San Francisco 23. 


TYPE FOR PAY. (20 Ways). FREE LITERATURE, 
McAllister, 1513-WD, Charlotte, New York City. 


LET ME SUPPLY YOUR BASIC PLOT outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPT CARDS with or without markets. Any 
market list. Send 25c for sample market list, cards 
and information. Writer’s Free Lance Market Serv- 
ice, 551 Ingraham Ave., Calumet City, Illinois. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


ZESTFUL BOOKPLATE CATALOG FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 


HOW TO EARN $25 UP WEEKLY spare time taking 
— Write Teg 2689B, Coolidge, Oakland 























CONSIDERING starting a community paper? Nine 
page folio cutiaing plan of procedure for $1. Lam- 
son, Box 218-M, Chelsea Station, New York City. 


0 LUCK vusuisuer: 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
licy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
Cokin for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD2. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


WRITE FOR PAY THE EASIEST WAY 
Sell Features, Fillers and News Items. My Course, 
“EARNING CASH CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS” 
Tells How. Maa gy | explains selling newspaper clip- 
pings . . . Rewriting them for Trade Journals and other 
publications. Actual gives detailed instructions. Com- 
plete course postpaid, only $2.95. 
Descriptive literature free 
RALPH UNDERHILL, P. 0. Box 31, Beebe, Arkansas 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 72. Natalie Newell-Ghost- 
writer. 














DAVID WALLACE IS DISCHARGED! Once again, 
this incomparable, personalized plotting service is 
available. Got a story idea? Lack mechanics of 
construction? Send yarn for complete blueprinting. 
Special fee to re-establish clientel, $10. No who- 
dun-its. PLOTS BY WALLACE, Suite 230-32, 
Bankers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


YOUR ORIGINAL POEMS put on unbreakable rec- 
ords—musical background, professional narration. 
Use as gifts or start your own poetry library. 
REYNA, Box 527, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EIGHT FILLERS PLUS MAJOR FILLER MARKETS, 
$1. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


I COMPOSE CONTEST ENTRIES—Statements, lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each entry. Collin’s Contest 
Service, PO. Box 127, South Omaha, Nebr. 


ADDRESS POSTALS. Get $3.00 orders. Keep all. 
Buyers waiting. Legitimate. Details free. Common- 
wealth, 5708-W Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE REFUND OF YOUR $1.00, by air, unless 
our Writer’s 1952 Wall Calendar completely pleases. 
You receive also Bulletin detailing our editorial re- 
quirements, Stanard News Service, Drawer D-1566, 
Chattanooga 1, Tennessee. 


SAVE TEN DOLLARS ON ANY MAKE PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER! Bargain Typewriter Shop, 1136 
Valencia Street, San Francisco 10, Calif. 


WOMAN WRITER, 48, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
will entertain New York woman writer in home two 
weeks, month for exchange courtesy N. Y. Sole 
object human interest, adventure. Write Rebecca 
Burris, 502 Cajon Street, Redlands, California. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please publish the following ad in your next issue. I enclose 10c per word, including the words 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
March Article Possibilities 


1. ITEMS LEFT IN TAXICABS BY 
RIDERS. The most common as well as the 
oldest; wallets with important papers. Do 
many articles remain unclaimed? 

2.HOW THE ATHLETIC 
COACHES OF COLLEGES IN YOUR 
STATE BROKE INTO SPORTS. Teams 
on which they starred; trophies won by the 
coaches; their idols in the realm of sports; 
their greatest thrills, both as players and as 
coaches. 

3. A DAY WITH A TELEPHONE 
LINESMAN OF YOUR CITY. Anniver- 
sary angle: Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, was born on this 
day in 1847. Slant: the linesman in the 
role of an unknown hero in both fair and 
stormy weather. Safety measures practiced 
by linesmen. Any falls of late? 

4,THE YOUNGEST BIG-TIME 
FARMER IN YOUR COUNTY. See the 
county agent. How the subject’s methods 
of agriculture have paid off; latest 
“wrinkles” in farming. 

5. CORPSE PHOTOGRAPHY. In- 
terview a local photographer about his 
work in making pictures of corpses in the 
caskets. The demand for this type of 
photography. 

6. THE STEPS IN PREPARING A 
SERMON. Methods employed by local 
ministers; getting an inspiration for a ser- 
mon; type of sermon that requires the most 
preparation. Do any of the local pastors 
actually write out their sermons? 

7, CHILDHOOD OF LUTHER 
BURBANK, PLANT WIZARD, WHO 
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WAS BORN ON MARCH 7, 1849. Bur- 
bank Day is observed in California. Slant: 
how Burbank developed an intense interest 
in nature even as a boy. His methods as a 
plant breeder and horticulturist. 

8. THE DEAN OF DEPOT AGENTS 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Duties as head of 
the station; his most hectic experiences; 
near tragedies. The agent’s hobbies and 
favorite means of recreation. 

9. HOW LOCAL ALDERMEN PRO. 
POSED TO THEIR WIVES. Were some 
of them bashful in popping the question? 
The councilmen’s recipes for a happy 
marriage. 

10. RURAL MAIL ROUTES IN 
YOUR COUNTY. How many are oper- 
ated? Number of miles the rural mail 
carriers travel per day; the dean of these 
carriers. 

11.AN AMATEUR WIRE 
WALKER OF YOUR CITY. How he, or 
she, acquired mastery of the tight wire. Is 
he an acrobat as well? Local appearances. 
Any mishaps? Slant: wire walking and 
acrobatic feats as a means of staying in 
good health. 

12. THE HISTORY OF GIRL 
SCOUTS IN YOUR CITY. Today marks 
the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
organization by Juliette Low. Activities 
carried out by local Girl Scouts; the 
leaders. 

13. SHOPS AT THE STATE HOS- 
PITAL IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how 
cells and strait jackets have been replaced, 
to some extent, by occupational therapy, 
among other things. Products turned out 
at the shops. 

14, A COLLECTION OF CAM- 
PAIGN CARDS. Various types of cards; 
the most unusual. How long has the local 
collector been saving candidate cards? 

15. A SHERIFF OF YOUR STATE 
WHO IS AN AVIATION ENTHUSI- 
AST. The amount of air travel to his 
credit. Slant: how the airplane enables the 
sheriff to carry out his duties more effi- 
ciently. 

16. NAME SCRATCHING ON 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Do custodians have much 
trouble along this line? Are many dates 
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scribbled on the structures? Favorite spots 
for writing names and messages. 

17. THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CHURCH FURNITURE. Carving figures 
for the furniture; latest styles in church 
furniture. 

18. A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESSMAN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO RAN AWAY FROM HOME AS 
A YOUTH. His jobs before he entered his 
present business. His advice to would-be 
runaways. 

19. THE LARGEST HOSPITAL IN 
YOUR STATE. The superintendent and 
his multitude of duties; other officers, as 
superintendent of nurses and dietician. 
Slant: how the hospital reflects the re- 
markable advances in medicine, surgery 
and public-health care. 

20. LOCAL GOLFERS WHO ARE 
MOVIEMAKING FANS. Slant: how 
they find movies of their golf playing help- 
ful. Use of the motion picture camera in 
other sports, particularly football. 

21. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
“MAN ON THE STREET” BROAD- 
CASTER. Types of questions that go over 
best; most effective method for getting 
people to talk over the mike; crazy answers. 

22. THE PRACTICE OF FARM 
SALES. How a sale, a rural event of the 
first order, attracts hundreds of people in- 
terested in buying stock, equipment, and 
household items. 

23. ORIGIN OF FAMOUS EX- 
PRESSIONS. On March 23, 1775, Patrick 
Henry said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Other expressions not as famous 
from the same persons. 

24, THE MIGHTY NIGHTSTICK. 
Do local cops put their nightsticks into use 
often? Does one conk generally serve the 
purpose? The toughest scraps in the offi- 
cers’ careers. 

25. THE CUSTODIAN OF THE 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT’S 
ROAD INFORMATION DESK. Slant: 
the importance of the subject’s work in 
telling callers about the best routes. How 
the calls are seasonal, but increase during 
storm weather. The voluminous informa- 
tion kept at the information desk. 


26. THE OLDEST ACTIVE CAR- 
PENTER IN YOUR CITY. Is he ap- 
proaching the three-score-and-ten mark? 
His skill with the hammer and the saw 
despite his age. Does he walk to and from 
jobs? 

27. PETS OF THE “FIRST 
FAMILY” OF YOUR CITY, AS DOGS 
AND CATS. Is the mayor an ardent 
hunter? Do any of the pets perform tricks? 
Suggestions about pets. 

28. A WELL-KNOWN BALLAD 
SINGER OF YOUR STATE. How he 
gathers the ballads; the extent of his 
repertoire. Favorites with his audiences. 

29. THE LONGEST HIKES 
TAKEN BY LOCAL BOY SCOUTS. 
Equipment taken on the trips. Have the 
hikers ever gotten lost? Favorite hiking 
trails. Slant: how the youthful hikers ac- 
quire self-confidence as a result of hiking 
and preparing their own meals. 

30.THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF YOUR COUNTY. Outstand- 
ing projects; present officers; interesting 
facts recently uncovered by research; pub- 
lications issued by the association. 

31. A UNIQUE BUSINESS CON- 
DUCTED BY A GIRL STUDENT TO 
DEFRAY EXPENSES IN A LOCAL 
COLLEGE. The business and scholastic 
attainments of the subject 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My s oie 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE "JUVE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to cox 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
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MARKETS! 


Ask about our marketing service 


WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
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Ross and the New Yorker “aR 


(Continued from page 35) 


White would not recommend anyone un- 
less certain of his high talents. Ross hired 
Thurber at a starting salary of seventy-five 
dollars a week. Then he sent a note say- 
ing that he had decided seventy-five dol- 
lars was too little for an old newspaper- 
man, and raised it to ninety. Later he had 
another change of heart and Thurber’s first 
weekly check was for a hundred dollars. 


When Ross discovered his error about 
Thurber’s and White’s relationship he 
loosed a small tirade. It wasn’t serious be- 
cause by that time he regarded Thurber as 
a great editor. This came about because 
Thurber, no more aware of what was 
wanted than any “Jesus” before him, main- 
tained a silence that was interpreted by 
Ross as profundity. The effect was height- 
ened by occasional noncommittal nods by 
Thurber. He gravely took extensive notes. 

Thurber did most of his administrative 
work at a speakeasy after hours. Reading 
over some involved instruction, he would 
get an executive look on his face and shred 
the note into an ash tray. “That’s taken 
care of,” he would say crisply, and proceed 
to the next item. 

Ross was not aware of this ingenious sys- 
tem, but the result was his increased faith 
in Thurber as an editor. An executive 
able to carry out Ross’s commands literally 
might have brought the operation to a 
standstill. In a way Thurber suffered from 
this faith in his editorial capacities. He 
wanted to be a writer, not an editor. The 
legend grew up that in those early days 
Thurber tried to get himself fired. Actually 
he wanted to be fired only from editorial 
duties. He knew the magazine was the 
place for him and he desperately wanted 
to stay on it. In the little free time at his 
command—the staff was working seven 
days a week—he ground out pieces, and a 
few were printed. 


Another who slaved in the salt mines of 
the New Yorker before being allowed 
above ground was Wolcott Gibbs, who 
joined the staff in 1927. He is one of the 
two or three native New Yorkers who 
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played an important role in the creation of 
the magazine, and one of the few who, 
when he joined the staff, looked as though 
he ought to have been on it. A slender, 
blond youth, he was dandified but mildly 
intellectual-appearing. His background was 
Gold Coast. Among his cousins were 
Caroline Duer, arbiter of the Social Regis- 
ter listings, and Alice Duer Miller. 


Gibbs’s immediate family, however, was 
not wealthy. Upon leaving school, he went 
to work in a humble capacity for the Long 
Island Rail Road. In time he rose to the 
rank of brakeman. After four years of 
working for the railroad, he was taken off 
by his cousin, Alice Miller. She didn’t mind 
that a member of the Duer family slummed 
a bit, but she was beginning to suspect that 
young Wolcott lacked initiative. She got 
him a job on a Long Island country weekly. 


Although the job wasn’t anything spe- 
cial, Gibbs settled down in it. Eventually 
Alice Miller managed to get him out of 
there, too. She told Gibbs that a man of 
her acquaintance, Harold Ross, had started 
a paper and she would speak to him about 
a job. Ross obliged. 


Gibbs started as a minor copyreader and 
soon made a reputation as a hard worker 
and a strong competitor for the title of 
jumpiest man around the shop. Gibbs al- 
ways claimed to be merely nervous, not 
neurotic. A friend of his, St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, an important writer and editor 
for the magazine, once said that Gibbs 
looks on his nerves and the things they do 
to him “with a kind of amused detachment 
touched with wonder, but never with con- 
cern.” When, for example, a martini glass 
flew out of his hands into the face of a 
bystander, he merely regarded the incident 
with astonishment. 


Gibbs’s attachment to the New Yorker 
was fanatical and more personal than 
most, as if he feared to wake up and find 
himself swinging a red lantern in a rail- 
road yard. Though amusing and pleasant 
among friends, his manner came nearer the 
superciliousness of some of the magazine’s 
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material than that of most of the staff 
members. “Gibbs carries the New Yorker 
before him as a kind of shield,” an ac- 
quaintance once said. Another who ana- 
lyzed Gibbs as being warily on the defensive 
remarked with mild sarcasm, “He’s bril- 
liant. He never likes anything.” After he 
became an editor, Gibbs was sometimes 
discouraged from seeing authors because 
he addressed them too cuttingly. There 
was danger that creative talent would suf- 
fer or that he would be slaughtered. Those 
who wanted to stir Gibbs up could do it 
by pronouncing his first name as if it were 
“Woollcott” and suggesting that he was 
trying to model himself after that master 
of the gratuitous insult. 

But Gibbs had fine editorial possibilities 
and he soon became assistant to Mrs. 
White. Under the force of her strong per- 
sonality he was restive and he was some- 
times resentful of being a woman’s helper. 
But his talents were largely derivative and 
he needed direction. He once declared his 
own writing to be a combination of White, 
Thurber, and Max Beerbohm. No claim 
was made for a jigger or two of Gibbs. 

Because of his capacity for absorption 
Gibbs became the most accomplished paro- 
dist the magazine has had and also the 
best rewrite man on fiction and casuals. 
While the New Yorker has altered contri- 
butors’ copy a great deal less than it has 
been charged with doing, there have been 
times when authors gave permission for 
their work to be “run through the type- 
writer’—a shop term meaning a fairly 
complete rewriting. When Gibbs was as- 
signed to do this—and he was the best at 
it—he conscientiously read and reread the 
manuscript until he had a feeling of the 
author’s style, intention, and a thorough 
knowledge of the character. Then he put 
himself as best he could in the author’s 
place and rewrote strictly as a technician. 

Eventually Gibbs held nearly every kind 
of job on the magazine except that of 
“Jesus.” He was art editor. He wrote pro- 
files—the most cutting the magazine has 
published. As substitute “Comment” writer 
he imitated White’s style better than any- 
one else. He reviewed movies and in time 
became drama critic. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for U. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
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SONG WRITERS 
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The Editorial Wars 


S THE magazine grew sleeker, with 
A richly coated paper, scores of pages 
of luxury advertisements in many colors, 
and the art and the text became ever more 
urbane, the editorial violence increased. 
Ross had come to believe, many of his as- 
sociates were firmly convinced, that turmoil 
was good for the magazine. 

At top level, the war between Ross and 
the publisher, Raoul Fleischmann, raged 
hotter than ever. Fleischmann was not 
combative by nature, and thought of him- 
self as a partner with Ross. He believed 
in the separation of editorial functions from 
the business department. But in practice 
there is a strong tendency for encroach- 
ment by the man who writes the pay 
checks. Ross knew that he would have to 
fight for editorial independence. The vitu- 
peration sometimes employed by him to 
gain his points doubtless stemmed in part 
from the very early days when he had had 
no choice but to accede to many editorial 
suggestions that Fleischmann and his coun- 
sel, Hanrahan, made. 

Ross soared to a lofty ethical plane 
during the conflicts with Fleischmann. He 
owned a good deal of the magazine’s stock 
himself, and people on whom he could 
count for support held more. But meetings 
of the board of directors did not seem to 
him to be the proper and best field of 
battle. He quit as president of the com- 
pany and later resigned from the board of 
directors. 

“I can’t really open up on Raoul while 
I’m a big stockholder,” he sometimes de- 
clared. 

And so during the angrier exchanges he 
would sell off a batch of his stock. 

Other business firms have had conflicts 
where the personal bitterness was deeper, 
the poison of the venom deadlier, but it is 
doubtful that an office war was ever fought 
in a more curious way. 

Once Ross sent the current “Jesus” to 
Fleischmann with a request for some 
money. When the emissary came back 
Ross was surprised to see him looking un- 
ruffled. 
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me hell about that cable. He had a right 
to. I did a thing no decent man would 
have done.” 

After Samuels was gone Thurber told 
Ross about the dog and the tulips. The 
incident stuck in Ross’s mind. Several years 
later he said to Thurber when Samuels’ 
name was mentioned, “Dammit, he wanted 
to take out White’s line about the dog 
eating those lilies.” 

Out of the turmoil in the lower ranks, 
Ross thought, might come something new, 
some little attitude, some pungent bouquet, 
that would improve the formula. He kept 
himself busy forcing up the pressure. A 
man would sit in a cubbyhole, sweating to 
hold his job, while in another a newcomer 
sweated to take it away from him. Some- 
times they were aware of each other, some- 
times not. But the rest of the staff always 
knew. 

Ross had small regard in those days for 
the personal lives of his helpers, other than 
to pay them all he could. A seventy-hour 
week looked about right to him. He hated 
commuters. Anyone who suggested moving 
to the country was promptly charged with 
treason. “You’d spend the whole afternoon 
catching the five-fifteen.” Ralph Ingersoll’s 
announced intention of getting married 
infuriated him and he treated the project 
with open scorn. One fear was that he 
would have to take the afternoon off to 
attend the wedding. Ross’s own marriage 
was rapidly disintegrating under the pres- 
sure of his devotion to the magazine. 

There were occasional revolts from be- 
low, but Ross easily put them down, either 
by his gift of gab or by subterfuge. One 
night several key workers called at his 
home with a grievance. Before they could 
state it Ross, running his hand through his 
hair, his face twisted with mental pain, 
began, “I live the life of a hunted ani- 
re 

It was an opening line they had all 
heard scores of times, and they knew he 
intended to lead them a wearying chase. 
After two hours they departed without 
having stated their case, feeling sorry for 
him. 

On another occasion, when a committee 
called on him in his office, he jumped up 
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and put on his hat. “I never thought the 
magazine would last anyhow,” he said 
from the door. His tactics were unbeatable. 

The increased size of the magazine did 
not change Ross’s view of it as basically 
a newspaper. He liked to stop the presses, 
Since actually doing this would have been 
prohibitive for a magazine, he found a 
way to do it figuratively. After his editors 
and production men had laid their plans 
he was likely to rip them to shreds. Some- 
thing had to go in the magazine, this issue. 
Or he had decided that something had to 
come out, usually for more rewriting. 

One former employee’s clearest and most 
poignant memory is of a production man 
standing in a corner, weeping quietly, while 
Katharine Angell tried to comfort him. At 
the last minute Ross had torn up the 
edition. 

Ross often said that the New Yorker was 
merely an episode in his life. He would 
give it half a dozen years and then pass 
on to other things. The tabloid idea was 
discussed interminably. There would be 
other magazines. His heart was set, for 
example, on a factual detective magazine, 
printed on good paper and written by 
accomplished authors. The title he had in 
mind was simply Guilty. 

Ross was never satisfied for long with 
anyone who couldn’t or wouldn’t stand 
up to him, no matter the punishment 
absorbed. In Katharine Angell he met his 
match. Her integrity was high, she had 
strong opinions, and she would not retreat 
without cause. Ross valued her knowledge 
and judgment, especially in taste. In the 
vast majority of big and little things there 
was no conflict. But when Ross finally 
accepted a hotly debated point the old cry, 
“This magazine is being run by women 
and children!” was likely to rise. 

An old employee has said, “Katharine 
Angell is a fine editor, but she also acted 
as a mother to the staff.” 

E. B. White had fewer fights with Ross 
than other staff members. He had little 
contentiousness in him, and he was not 
very articulate. Ross treated him gingerly 
out of great respect for his talent and his 
value to the magazine. But an individualist 
of White’s caliber could not fail to resent, 
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occasionally, Ross’s drive to dominate. 
Once he refused a raise of salary because 
he thought Ross was trying to tie him 
down. 

Thurber’s chief struggle, at first, was to 
get away from being an editor. While Ross’s 
enthusiasm for a “Jesus” rode high, noth- 
ing would dampen it. When a methodical, 
literal-minded subeditor brought Ross a 
long list of errors committed by Thurber, 
Ross refused to look at it. 

White tried to intercede, explaining that 
Thurber was no good as an editor but 
would be valuable as a writer. 

Ross disagreed. “Got the most common 
sense of any editor I ever had.” 

“That,” White said, “only proves you’ve 
lost your mind. Give me one example of 
Thurber’s common sense.” 

Ross recalled the time a letter had come 
in from a business firm protesting treatment 
of its product in the magazine’s columns. 
Asked his suggestion on what to do about 
it, Thurber had calmly dropped it to the 
floor and put a match to it. 

“Only direct action we ever had around 
here,” Ross said. 

Inevitably Ross’s ardor cooled, as on 
every “Jesus,” and Thurber barely escaped 
dismissal. The closest shave was while he 
was vacationing in Columbus. Ross got a 
wire from Thurber that his dog was lost 
and he would have to overstay his time. A 
dog’s interference with the magazine was 
the kind of thing bound to drive Ross fran- 
tic. He talked of sending off a dismissal 
telegram. Thurber was meanwhile turning 
Columbus upside down. The fire depart- 
ment was called out. The newspapers ran 
stories about the hunt. 

After the search was successfully con- 
cluded—the dog was found next door— 
Thurber came back to work. Ross made a 
snide remark about people who get 
wrapped up in dogs, Thurber threatened 
to throw him out the window, they went 
out drinking that night, and Thurber’s 
place on the magazine was secure. 

Knowing the rocky “Jesus” road, Thur- 
ber tried to make it easier for those who 
followed him. One day Ross was talking 
with Bernard Bergman, a young employee 
whom he was thinking of promoting to 
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managing editor. As usual Ross was ap- the 
proaching the matter obliquely. All kinds nee 
of problems had to be solved, he explained by 
: Pt a WRITER'S DIGEST —personal as well as editorial. He had ins 
Si — been expounding for some time when an hin 
A IS FUN TO READ overexcited office boy tore in. Thurber had, thi 
the boy was sure, gone into the men’s room not 
FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: to commit suicide. Thurber had a reputa- vel 
Tips and sound information that enables men tion for nervousness and profound depres- ing 
and women who have never sold fiction, but sions. sul 
who are intelligent and write good English, to Turning to Bergman, Ross said trium- his 
learn enough about writing to make a little | phantly, “You see? That’s my life! Go try : 
money at it. to straighten it out.” rit 
: Thurber was just emerging, whistling, me 
FOR THE SELLING WRITER: ; from the men’s room aon canal Ye 
oo. ech _ of new _ dashed out of Ross’s office. Cc 
cations at enable writers who are now selling ° . “ 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. x eet ak eee rea 
FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: you're committing suicide. Do you mind if fre 
Professionally accurate ideas and facts about I tell him that I stopped it? . th 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions Not if it will help you,” Thurber replied. pe 
about their jobs are mistaken. They talked for a while. Thurber had ta 
told Bergman earlier that he thought Ross ali 
FOR EVERY WRITER: was going to promote him, and he inquired ed 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers how things were going. Bergman said he Li 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in didn’t know yet but would telephone him th 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- later. sn 
word mill long enough to take a look. And Ross seemed impressed when Bergman ' 
deere fers henna ot HAVE | oid him dhat Thurber was all sight | 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." think you'll be able to handle the job, - 
he said. 
Come In — The Reading's Fine Bergman telephoned Thurber that night ti 
A five-month subscription $(1.00) is offered on and began to report his conversation with Pp" 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't Ross. th 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll “Never mind,” Thurber said. “I put a a 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher rug down on the floor and listened at the ti 
with a genuine service to offer can make such keyhole until I got bored.” 0 
ore Ross’s failure to hasten personally to save d 
seace seasecece Thurber was due to his feeling that, while T 
WRITER'S DIGEST something terrible might be happening, self- b 
22 East 12th Street destruction was not among the probabil- p 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio ities. The dispatch of Bergman illustrated, 
though, his growing isolation. J 
O dng tae g —. to WRITER'S Thurber found nervous release in rolling tl 
aaee, 1.90. around the big bottles in which water was E 
C] Enter my one-year subscription for which || brought for the water coolers. Once he ti 
enclose $2.50. broke a bottle. “Go out and find what fi 
the hell is happening,” Ross said to Berg- e 
UMNO oT ieseaie deere clijkig Fa wie Deals Badltaee bh eeeL man. “But don’t tell me.” a 
a The office pressure was withstood fairly t 
al ag eats elite ara s’ Seat ag dik a caiel esdel'o ast well by the staff members because they h 
City ae were young, their spirits were high, they c 
Sead" SONATE VETOES ee 1 WLaS 2B *RES believed in what they were doing, and t 
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they had faith in Ross. But sometimes they 
needed an outlet. One way they got it was 
by plaguing Ross. An easy method was to 
insert risque material into copy handed to 
him. Or, better yet, to suggest that some- 
thing was a double-entendre when it was 
not. Ross set new and presumably unsub- 
verted editors to watch for off-color mean- 
ings. But he could never be sure that his 
subscribers were not giggling lewdly behind 
his back. 

Whenever Ross’s preachments on integ- 
rity and good taste became wearying, staff 
members would mention Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In those days the Fleischmann Yeast 
Company (owned by relatives of Raoul) 
was busily flushing the bowels of the Amer- 
ican populace, thereby removing pimples 
from faces and doing other worthwhile 
things. The yeast advertisements, which ap- 
peared regularly in the New Yorker, were 
tastefully illustrated with sketches of the 
alimentary tract. Ross abhorred them. In 
editorial copy he would not even permit 
Lois Long to use the word “armpit.” But 
the revenue was helpful. Editors inquired 
smugly: What about taste? What about in- 
tegrity? Ross would explain carefully that 
little compromises had sometimes to be 
made for the greater good. 

Ingersoll and White found some relaxa- 
tion in a scientific voyage with the double 
purpose of discovering the headwaters of 
the Bronx River and providing material for 
a piece spoofing travel books. The expedi- 
tion was fitted out with a canoe that White 
owned, a tent, a camera, food, and the 
department-store dummy, Sterling Finny. 
This dummy belonged to White and had 
been used by him in a series of parody 
promotion ads. 

Conditions were not the same as when 
Joliet and Champlain paddled the rivers 
through the silent, trackless wilderness. 
Every time White and Ingersoll stopped to 
take pictures, large crowds gathered. Traf- 
fic was halted on nearby roads. The pres- 
ence of the dummy caused raised eyebrows 
and even ridicule. The police objected to 
the traffic jams. In the end the expedition 
had to be abandoned, and they returned, 
dispirited, like many an explorer before 
them. 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





I ns an wh edancunn askerssewes Se eonen yess Gauabemanee 
: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


i ipawe very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary ficld is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels, We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee fer criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. Verse, five cents the line; 
minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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There was enough of the old roughhouse 
left in Ross for him to enjoy accounts of 
the escapades, and now and again he had 
a little joke himself. One of them he played 
with the help of Wolcott Gibbs. A man in 
the financial district had submitted an ob- 
scure piece by Stephen Leacock, with his 
own name signed to it. No one in the office 
recognized it as Leacock’s and it was 
printed after being edited down from 1200 
to 600 words. Nevertheless, several readers 
recognized it and fired in letters. 

Legal action could have been taken 
against the plagiarist, but Ross and Gibbs 
thought up a scheme that would punish 
him and at the same time give them some 
fun. -His note accompanying the manu- 
script had been on the letterhead of a fi- 
nancial firm. They assigned him to write 
a weekly financial letter. He strove mighti- 
ly, but each week his copy was sent back 
with an editorial notation that it wasn’t 
quite right but that he was getting close. 

Finally Ross tired of the game. “Why 
don’t you,” he wrote, “send us some more 
of your intimate recollections of Stephen 
Leacock?” 

(Copyright, 1951, by Dale Kramer. These ex- 
cerpts are from the book, Ross and the New 


Yorker, just published by Doubleday @ Com- 
pany, Inc.) 





Juvenile Heroes 
(Continued from page 17) 


kid is bucking, or an understanding old 
judge who lives two miles up the road. 
With parents at hand, you have these char- 
acters on tap and there’s no need to moti- 
vate their concern. Tom Campbell tells his 
father: 

“The only thing to do is work like 
sin and get the cabins finished, and 
then—” 

“T’m not flattered,” his father said 
ruefully, “that you expect to accom- 
plish as much without me as we would 
have together.” 

“That’s how Belle (the villainess) 
operates, Dad. Work from can-see till 
can’t-see, and then turn on the lights. 
As long as we deal with her, we’ve 
got no choice but to beat her at her 
own game.” 
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York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . : : . 
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10,000 copies. game. Let her live her way, and we'll 
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Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. Finally, an ultimate victory is no good 


Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 


cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author without a cheering crowd and what crowd 
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P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. | There are nice families with both parents 
alive in Lee Wyndham’s Sizzling Pan 
a te fs 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Ranch, Fleur Conkling’s Billy-Between, 


Sydney Taylor’s All-of-a-Kind Family, 
Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. Helen D. Olds’ Come In, Winifred, and 
Mailed flat. 30c per page plus return postage. Neta L. Frazier’s By-Line Dennie. Betty 

B. H. SATTERTHWAITE Cavanna, Lenore Mattingly Weber, and 
vast New Yorn Avs. eyren, Hew York Janet Lambert are other juvenile book 
writers who have tapped this same idea. 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS All of us feel that we’ve taken a long 








For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. step toward reality in juvenile fiction by 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if fi . h . h li : oe 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. outhtting our Characters with live partici- 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE pating families. Juanita and I give our 
(Est. 1918) : fs li 
ift ove few he nu- 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7,N,¥. | YOUNg readers a lift over a of the 


merous rocks in the family-relationship 
road; we help them understand their 
S @) N & p Oo BE M Ss families and themselves. And we gain, too, 
because we have a ready source of humor 
Set to Music or sentiment and all the help we need to 
develop necessary subplots. Our only prob- 
lem has been one that will face any writer 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. who tries to follow our formula: you have 
to know, or be willing to learn, a slew of 
psychology before you start fooling with 
family relationships in fiction. 








Send your poems today for free examination to 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request I am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed oe No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely personal, suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of Tae." My famous booklet, WRITING SHORT SHORT 
og SF a book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction 
only 00. 

SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 

AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 


CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Wels OPPORTUNITY 


OW A LPS Ww 22. 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 


group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 














PERSONAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


Writers, new and old, tyro and professional, 
have problems and difficulties with every story 
they write. Plotting is perhaps the biggest 
bogey of most writers, including more pro- 
fessionals than one would suppose. Everyday 
I help my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build 
up inadequate plots and fix those which con- 
tain “kinks” or touch up on editorial taboos. 
In countless cases this has turned hopeless 
scripts into good yarns which sold to the best 
markets. 

When your manuscript reaches this office, it 
will be given a prompt first reading for a gen- 
eral idea of its type, merit, main faults (if any), 
and editorial possibilities. Then after a brief 
interval to allow for a fresh slant and for some 
thought about what should be done, I shall 
give it a second careful reading. If the manu- 
script is not marketable as it stands, but can 
be made into a selling bet, I'll give you detailed 
suggestions and instructions for rewriting with- 
out any extra charges. You'll get no misleading 
flattery from me. If your story is hopeless, I'll 
tell you so, explaining why and showing you 
how you can improve your future work. 

If your stories are bouncing back with cold, 
unexplained rejection slips which dampen your 
enthusiasm; if you can’t find the blind spots 
which keep you from selling your stories; if you 
want to break into print, send me one of your 
manuscripts. I shall be glad to help you as I 
have helped so many others. I do not want you 
to work with me unless, after a first trial, you 
are convinced of my ability and integrity for 
results can only be accomplished on a basis of 
absolute confidence. 


The schedule of fees in this service is as follows : 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 3,000 
words, $1.00 for each ad- 

ditional 1,000 words (or , 





lf you have tried 
"systems,'' ‘'plans," 
“courses,"' etc., without 
success, write for my 
pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique 
offer. 


For some fifteen years 
| have been helping am- 
bitious writers, giving 
them the kind of help 
which has enabled them 
to sell their stories to 
leading magazines and 
book publishers after 
perhaps years of failure. 


Send for the pamphlet 
today! It is FREE and 
puts you under no 
obligation. 





fraction) thereafter. Spe- 
cial rates for book lengths. 


MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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A PUBLISHED NOVELIST | 


Will Help You Arrange 


Your Book for Publication 
Gyorey TWO DECADES I have used 


my time and energy producing writings 
that sell, instead of trying to convince my 
clients that I could write if ever I took the notion. 


While I am primarily a creative writer, I de- 
vote a part of my time to the help of less experi- 
enced scribes who show promise. This aid may 
be in the form of corrective criticism, detailed 
editing or complete revision of a manuscript, de- 
pending on the special attention your work needs 
to make it acceptable. In every case my assistance 
is planned to meet an individual problem; I have 
no printed “lessons” or other stereotyped handouts. 

Recently, my novel Mountain Troubadour was published in 
America. Critics have called it a good book. Whether you agree with 
them or not, you do have the opportunity to examine the book and form 
your own judgment. This may enable you to tell whether I am the 
counsellor for you. 





For detailed information on my assistance, send 
today for my free folder entitled ‘Literary 
Help", and tell me about your writing problems. 





IMPORTANT: My publisher has provided me with copies of 
Mountain Troubadour for those who want them autographed. 
You may send the $3.00 direct to me (including 10c tax if you 
live in California) and an autographed copy will be sent to you 
postpaid. No C.O.D., please. 











Interviews By Arrangement Only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 9 

















